FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER s JOURNAL 


PHIL ADELPHIA, SE¢ OND MONTH 


WANTED. —A WORKING HOUSEREEPER 


in a small family in the country; no farm work. A 
Friend preferred. Address A. 24, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN TO ASSIST IN THE 


care of two small children, and do plain sewing. Apply 
to WM. L. PRICE, 1829 Van Pelt Street, Philadelphia. 


7OUNG FRIEND, STARTING IN BUSINESS, 
would like to bewew $50 or $100, on his note, with interest, 


or endorsed by a responsible party. Address T. A. C., ‘‘ Friends’ 
Book Association,”’ 1500 Race street, Pamaeeiynta. 


IRST CLASS: IN VESTMENTS. ADDRESS 
Gro. J. WEBSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa 


y4zyv E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
$14 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ) seatly- made and to order. 


MeN TGOMERY COUN TY MILE. —CONSHO- O- 
hocker Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





The Rovere. 


PARK AVENUE. 


NOW OPEN. CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 


HEATED. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Wi shir e, 


VIRGINIA AVENUE, NEAR OCEAN, ATLANTIC CIT) 


A new winter house, heated by steam and open grates. 
Large bay-window rooms, giving fine view of the ocean. Home 


com forts. 
De W. CHANDLER. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings ; 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia 


Iterations being completed, we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 


20, 1892. 


43008 HILLBORN ¢ Co 
BEDDING 
—F URNITURE— 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD'A. 


A Valuable Book, 


ENTITLED 


[NFORMATION A BOUT | NVESTMENTS 
IRRIGATION BONDS, 
FIRE INSURANCE, 


SAVINGS BANKS, 
LIFE INSURANCE, 
WATER BONDS, INDUSTRIALS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS, RAILROADS, 
can be bad on application, or address 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


JARVIS-CCONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital PaidIn, . . - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L, AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, : og 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, 
sTOP’’ 


NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE DO not “ EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 


PAPERS, 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per live, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


POEM: PROTECTING SHADOWS, . ° 5 - ‘ 
CONFERENCE CL488 AT 15TH AND —— STREETS MEETING, 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MINISTERS, . 
A Yourus’ MEETING IN 1865, ‘ 
FURTHER NOTES OF JOEL BIRDSALL’s VISITS, 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 9, 
Notes on the Lesson, . 
“AND a LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEN,’ 
EDITORIAL : 
Our Southern Workers, 
Notes, ; ; 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, a ‘ 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

The Wise Providences Over Us, 

A Few Temperance Hints, . . : 
THE COLORED CHILDREN'S HOME aT Mov NT PLEASANT, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS: 

Young Friends’ 

Notes, ° . 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES, 
PorTry : My Father Knows the Way ; 
A CRISIS IN INDIAN EDUCATION, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS 
THE ANGRY FATHER, ; 
FRIENDS’ MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 

NOTICES, 


HENRY 


Association, 


An Old Man's Dream, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
a Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


Residence, 


ELLIS 4 North 324 Street. 772 NW. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (SONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 


5. R. RICHARDS, 
1M1 N. 12th Street. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad s 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter. 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops. laboratories, and libraries. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


()HAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars and particulars address, 
AUTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Jenkintown, Penna 


, President, 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec'y, 
Ogontz, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 8th, 1891 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par 
ticulars, address 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, ae Island, N 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 
Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervision is ez- 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 
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MERCHANTS’ 
INVESTORS TRUST COMPANY 
611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Mortgages CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


CUARANTEED 


oO - Interest allowed on Deposits. 
Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 
oO Rents and Incomes collected. 
bry | furnished for administrators and others. 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $85 per annum. 


4 % a eee 
2 fe) JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
Stocks 1 O% | WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
$ 





SUCAR CO. 


PAYING 


WE HAVE HAD DIRECTORS. 


20 Y ry E erien e } enalan Dain. aes, 8. — . Davis Be » 
x 1e | Howa utcher, pencer M. Janney, oseph R. oads, 
ea rs oe c A. Graham Elliot, John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 
IN INVEST . | Thomas R. Gill, John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR Thos. A. Gummey,| John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid Son oe ite li ie a ns 
at maturity. in 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


13,800,000 S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
e 313.800.000. WALL PAPERS, 


control. The investments we now have are as secure as . 3 et 

any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 
any we have offered in the last ten years, We can refer 

to the leading banks in New York, and to our 4.00 pat- 


— asta of the Banking De- WINDOW SHADES. 
.B. WATKINS L. M. CO. taper 
J.-E. yall. Cor, Brontway, Row Fert 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY DICKINSON. Manager. 
. N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 





INCORPORATED 1886, CHARTER PERPETUAL, CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,00. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GIR ARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST (0, President, EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, 


Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELyY. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARBIS, JE. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G, ALSOP. 


- PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. — 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuruAL; has Assets of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUus of over Two 
AND A HALF MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
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ALL PAPER | 


at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES. full length HANDSOME 
LUSTRES, 6c. DAMAShS 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 85c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if eae are — to If you 
call cond price paper —- 
and we will mail an oe borders to match 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO...1206 Market St.. Phil’ Pa. 





wei WM. HEACOCK, fe 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention pala to muhatming. 
Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1296 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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| The Home Savings and 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


What we offer investors. 

First mortgage security on city pro- 
From six to ten per cent. inter- 
The privilege of withdrawing on 
thirty days’ notice. Our mortgages are 
all on a sinking fund plan which insures 
payment at maturity. Among 2,500 


| patrons we have yet to learn of a dis- 


satisfied one. 


Money with this Association 
w ll earn near'y Three Times as 
much as in an ordinary s+vings 
bank, and can be withdrawn at 
| 30 days’ potice. 
Manager 


oe — H F. NEWHALL, Eastern Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


Loan Assocation 
of Minneapolis. 
Assets, $700,00u. 


| THE GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES 


—OF THE— 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 


| are giving excellent satisfaction to investors. 


We also have on sale a few 6 and 7 per cent. Omaha and 


| Council Bluffs Mortgages, in amounts from $600 to $8,000, which 
| we recommend with confidence. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


(Successor to CONARD & FOR=YTHE), 
940 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA 








Would 


our MONEY GROWER’S MA 


ou like a list with all the ‘unlucky seeds’’ left out? 
NUAL,—the cream of flower and vegetable seeds. 


is a matter of choice. You 
get the luck if you get the 
right seeds. Ours are all 
lucky seeds, just because 
we trust nothing to luck. 
We are always trying, test- 

ing, P proving, so that we can 
sell you o y seeds that will 
grow, and only the varieties 
that it PAYS to grow. 


That’s 


Many valuable novelties,—but all TESTED. Itis FREE, if you send two 2c. 
Stamps for postage, and mention Friends’ |ntelligencer ana Jour 


217 and 219 MARKET 8ST. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|F You want toSucceeo, 
wm Witrn Flowers on 


“Gapoovleke B y 


OcstFoRLVICK’ 
. 


tee COST OF THE GuibE: 
“CANYBE” DEDUCTED/ 


NEW¥40 Ib"OAT 
M— FREE — 
mm JAMES VICKS Sons 
ee NX. 


OVER FORTY 1892 NOVELTIES. 


“Brilliant” Poppy, packet .............ssssee 15c. 
Roses, Waban and DeGraw, both for 50c. 
6 Rare Chrysanthemums, each 50c. 3 set $2.50 
6 Choice Geraniums, each 25c. 3 1. 
Sweet Corn “ Golden Nugget,” teed 

@ Any one not now a subscriber can have 
Vick’s Magazine one year free, who or- 
ders @1 worth Srom us before May 1st. 


Garden Pea “ Charmer,” packet acelin 15c. 
Potato “ American Wonder,’ 7 5 Se 30c. 
Pansies, our superb strain, look almost hu- 

man packet .............. scceseneensneennreceeerecooen Be 
Extra choice, packet... a SCe 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PROTECTING SHADOWS. 


BENEATH the shadow of the Great Protection 
The soul sits, hushed and calm. 
Bathed in the peace of that divine affection, 
No fever-heats of life, or dull dejection, 
Can work the spirit harm. 


Be happy, then, my heart, 

That thou in all hast part,— 
In all these outward gifts of time and sense, 
In all the spirit’s nobler influence. 


Be happy now and ever, 
Since from the Love Divine no power the soul shall 
sever; 
For not our feeble nor our stormy past, 
Nor shadows from the future backward cast ; 
Not all the gulfs of evils far below, 
Nor mountain peaks of good which soar on high 
Into the unstained sky, 
Nor any power the universe can know; 
Nor the vast laws to whose control is given 
The blades of grass just springing from the sod, 
And stars within the unsounded depth of heaven,— 
Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 
For naught that he has made, below, above, 
Can part us from his love. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
[Class Meeting, First Month 31.] 
PAPER: AGAINST OATHS. 

Tue history of the origin and the use of oaths in 
confirmation of a purpose to declare the whole truth, 
shows the system to have rested solely upon a growth 
of evil among men. “The use of oaths in judg- 
ment,” says Polybius, ‘‘ was rare among the ancients, 
but by the growth of perfidiousness so grew also the 
use of oaths.” This course of development is further 
attested by Grotius, Basil, and Chrysostom,—the lat- 
ter asserting that, ‘‘ Swearing is the effect of sin.” In 
the apparent Divine sanction for the employment of 
oaths under the Mosaic rule, we find the same condi- 
tion prevailing. If at all admitted it was because of 
the hardness of men’s hearts. The simple, plain- 
spoken word had insured the confidence of man in 
man so long as they retained their primitive inno- 
cence. When selfishness and sin made their inroads 
into society then men had recourse to oaths in the 
vain hope to retain reliance in their integrity. 

With the introduction of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, however, the resort to oaths of any form what- 
soever was clearly prohibited. Argue as men may 
the words of Jesus as recorded in Matthew, in the 
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Jou RNAL. 
XX. _No. 995. 


1892. 
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dite fifth, and 12th verse, cover every iin 
case, That it was so understood and observed by the 
immediate followers of Jesus, is abundantly proved. 
Bishop Gauden says: “The early Christians were so 
strict and exact that there was no need of an oath 
among them: yea, they so kept up the sanctity and 
credit of their profession among unbelievers that it 
was security enough in all cases to say ‘I am a 
Christian.’” But not alone did the lives of this peo- 
ple make their simple word a sufficient bond in so- 
ciety ; they maintained the binding force of the 
command. And thus for three hundred years after 
the founding of the Christian Church, the fathers 
recognized the words of Jesus as prohibitory and 
universal in their application. 

And now followed a period, induced undoubtedly 
by a new departure from the simple faith of the 
Master, when men no longer retained their confi- 
dence in the direct affirmation. The mandate of Je- 
sus is said to be exceptional, and men’s words are to 
be believed only under oaths. And so the custom 
continued down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

It remained for George Fox and his followers, 
calling back as they did professing Christians in so 
many ways to the simple teachings of Jesus, to re- 
vive this positive declaration respecting the use of 
oaths. 

It is unnecessary here to recount the faithfulness 
of their observance of all known duties. Under the 
greatest privation and suffering for near a half cen- 
tury they bore consistent evidence of their devotion 
to the pointings of their teachings. Probably no 
other testimony of Friends brought them more un- 
der sufferings for conscience’ sake than their refusal 
to subscribe to the oath in testimony of their loy- 
alty. But with the Friend of that day to know a 
duty was to perform that duty, be the cost what it 
might. Their consistent, conscientious observance 
of the requirements of this principle had in time its 
influence upon the higher authorities. 

In 1696, in England, an act was passed exempting 
Friends from the taking of an oath, but the act was 
still coupled with exceptions. No Friend using the 
word of affirmation was allowed to give testimony in 
criminal cases, nor hold a public office. The law was 
enacted for a period of seven years, at the end of 
which time it was renewed. About thirty years after 
the rule was made perpetual, and a hundred years 
later, it was so modified and enlarged in its priviliges 
that the testimony of Friends was accepted in all 
courts of justice. Finally, in 1833, unsolicited by the 
Society, an act was passed allowing the word of af- 


fifth chapter, verses 33 to 37, and also in James, | firmation in place of the oath under all circum- 
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stances,—a practice that has been generally allowed, 
I think, amongst all English-speaking people. 

Here is the spectacle of a powerful government 
giving up a strong prejudice in respect for fidelity of 
conscience. It recognized the efficiency in this peo- 
ple of the simple word of affirmation. No greater 
evidence of the respect commanded by honesty of 
life and obedience to the light revealed, could be 
given. 

We have now to consider our duty as professing 
inheritors of this free, spiritual religion of our fathers. 
Has the relation of Society and our obligations to it, 
and the government under which we enjoy our 
blessings changed? Is there any reason or tendency 
among Friends to relax in this doctrine of their 
faith? Before treating of this phase of the question 
it may be well to sum up briefly the grounds upon 
which the conclusions of the founders of the Society 
were based. The acceptance of the Divine command 
as final and all sufficient has been referred to already. 
But there were other and cogent reasons why Friends 
rejected the form of the oath. Highest among these 
is the thought that no appeal to other witnesses can 
be of any avail if the assent of the heart to the truth 
be withheld. We may grant that possibly ignorant 
and superstitious people may be held at times in 
check by an imagined fear of Divine vengeance if he 
perjure his faith. But surely such a plea can have 
no weight with a people especially professing a guid- 
ance by the light within. Indeed, it was deemed by 
Friends a profanation to invoke the Divine retribu- 
tion in case of any deviation from the strict truth. 
This their feeling on the one hand. Another view 
made it appear to them trivial and unseemly to call 
upon the Supreme Being to join in witnessing in each 
and every slight and temporal affair. William Penn 
especially emphasizes the point that the oath places 
those who love truth on a level with the wicked. 
The form having been invented because of falsehood 
and distrust, a “ religion which establishes truth and 
confidence should put an end to oaths.” These con- 
ditions we assume are not only true and binding to- 


day with the force or authority that existed in the | 


early days of Quakerism, but have an added signifi- 
cance to us of the present in the marked change of 
ourenvironments. The culture and progress of civili- 
zation, tending as we must admit, to broaden and 
deepen the t!:-oughts of man, should equally operate 
to quicken their consciousness. 

We see evidence of this on every side. In the 
realms of the physical sciences men are familiarly 
handling problems of the greatest import to society 
that were undreamed of a century ago. And these 
problems have become closely identified with the 
highest conceptions of our moral condition. In politi- 
cal and social science the relations of cause and effect 
have a new and broader significance in that they are 
deeply involved in not alone the temporal, but as 
well the spiritual welfare of mankind. In religion, 
the tendency of thought clearly inclines to a devotion 
of the heart to that which the heart can intelligently 
and conscientiously bow to—in short, to what the 
soul may rationally feel to be true. In all this we 
see a more sure reliance upon the natural manner 


and substance in the expressions of men. There is 
evidence in many ways that the world around us is 
making headway towards a pure spiritual religion. 
With this condition the respect and confidence of the 
masses, in the plain word of affirmation must increase, 
and correspondingly the belief in the efficacy of the 
oath decrease. Superstitious reverence for the cus- 
tom of calling in the Divine Being to give solemnity 
and a proof of veracity, must give place to the ex- 
pression of the individual heart. 

If proof were needed to convince us of the ineffi- 
ciency of the practice of swearing, none more un- 
answerable need be sought than in the existing 
regard for it upon the part of those holding public 
offices. Inducted into their positions of public 
trust, with the oath of office scarce dying upon their 
lips, the oftice-holders begin a system of intrigue and 
too often of peculation that violates every principle 
which they have solemnly sworn to maintain. Sel- 
fish greed, oppression, and dishonesty in turn, hold 
sway in the hearts of such, and so universal has be- 
come the tendency to deviate, under this oath, in 
some way and degree, from strict virtue, not only has 
the oath of office ceased to impose any restraining 
influence, but the patient suffering public accepts 
the situation as a matter of course. Only the build- 
ing up of a higher regard for the sanctity of truth 
can remedy the evil. 

We believe that Friends still bave a testimony to 
bear to the all-sufficiency of plain, straightforward 
speech in a people maintaining a belief in the light 
within. 

The evidence is encouraging that they do very 
generally follow this rule, and also, according to the 
testimony of a distinguished judge in a neighboring 
district, the disposition of others to use the same 
privilege is marked. Cases occur in which an entire 
jury avail themselves of the “affirmation.” We 
conclude then that the oath is born only of deceit, 
that violates the Christian faith, and that it has no 
place among a truth-loving people. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

An interesting paper by Prof. Benj. Smith, of Swarth- 
more, introduced the subject of oaths to our consideration, 
First month 31, 1892. This briefly pointed out: The 
growth among men of the custom of using oaths, which 
custom is evidence and result of spreading selfishness and 
sin; the teaching of Jesus which called men back to a sim- 
ple adherence to truth at all times, which teaching was 
faithfully observed by his followers during the first thre: 
hundred years after his death; the reiiflirmation of this 
principle by George Fox, when the Christian Church had 
drifted far from the teachings of its Great Founder; and 
the changes in laws and belief since the time of Fox, 
which make an affirmation now readily accepted in courts 
of justice among all English-speaking people. 

Pleasure was expressed at the facts given to show the 
growing habit of affirmation, and one Friend commented 
upon the stigma which rests upon our civilization in the 
very general disregard of oaths of office manifested by our 
public officials. Another speaker thought that we were not 
sufficiently faithful in bearing this testimony before the 
world ; and another urged the necessity of presenting this 
matter forcibly in our First-day school classes, thinking 
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that the youth of the Society are not deeply enough im- 
pressed with its importance. 

Prof. Smith informed us that he had addressed a letter 
to one of our leading judges, asking for information upon a 
few points, and proceeded to give us the answers received, 
which were substantially as follows: To the question, “* Do 
Friends generally affirm? ” it was replied, “‘ Yes.” To the 
question, “Is the custom growing among those of other 
denominations ?”’ it was replied, “Of late years, among our 
younger citizens especially, it is.” To the question, ‘ Do 
you consider an affirmation as binding upon men generally 
as an oath ?”’ it was replied, that with honest people one 
was as binding as the other; that with many who intended 
to falsify an affirmation is chosen through superstitious 
fear of an oath ; while the wholly bad step boldly forward 
and subscribe to the oath. 

Other Friends offered instances to prove the great 
growth, within the last few years, of the habit of aflirm- 
ing, but it was remarked that in Philadelphia and its 
neighborhood this is much more marked than elsewhere. 
In some States one is only permitted to affirm when one 
has a conscientious objection to taking an oath. 

Then adjourned. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MINISTERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I ENCLOSE herewith a communication on the subject of 
“Acknowledgment of Ministers’ in our Society, in the 
hope its publication may arrest the attention of Friends 
more generally than by any other means, and may cause a 
proper inquiry upon the subject. 

The testimony of Friends against a man-made ministry, 
it seems to me, is a very important one, and I should very 
much like to be satisfied of its consistency. I am too far 
advanced in years to expect to witness any radical reform 
in this respect, but it will be very gratifying to realize 
that the subject has claimed attention. For well on toa 
half century it has been a burden upon my mind, but I 
felt reluctant to call Friends’ attention to it, lest I might 
disturb that harmony, and that bond of unity so essential 
in a society like ours. I trust my communication will not 
be considered captious in any degree, for I am not sensi- 
ble of any prompting but love for our Society and its 
testimonies. Sincerely Your Friend, 

THOMAS LAWRENCE. 

Nyack, Rockland Co., N. Y. 

How does the form of acknowledgment of 
ministers in the Society of Friends differ from the 
usual forms of ordination in other professed religious 
Societies, or (so-called) Churches? We do not, it is 
true, set apart and proclaim a day, and arrangea 
programme of religious exercises; nor name the 
actors therein, with their specified duties, or services. 
We do not arrange for special sermons to be delivered, 
hymns selected to be sung, prayers to be offered, 
benedictions to be pronounced, nor any of the forms 
common on such occasions ; but by a somewhat round- 
about process (a regular form, however, which must 
be followed without variation in every case), we pro- 
claim a certain peraon a minister in our Society, and 
thenceforward during life he or she, bears the 
stamp, and is to be known as a Gospel Minister. By 
human means we undertake to confer this authority. 
Our Society, has, I believe, from the date of its or- 
ganization, bornea testimony “ against a man-made 
or hireling Ministry.” Is our practice consistent 





with our profession? For many years this query has 
arisen in my mind, but this is the first time I have 
felt at liberty to call public attention to it. We pro- 
fess that God alone can qualify and inspire for the 
ministry. It may be argued that we only signify our 
approval by our acknowledgment. I hardly think 
this view can be sustained. Our discipline and our 
practice, it seems to me, lead to the conclusion that 
we declare the person so acknowledged to be in fact 
a Minister of the Gospel, and in granting a minute of 
authority to visit other meetings, and appoint 
meetings, we usually emphatically declare in the 
minute, that the person bearing the same is a “ Min- 
ister in unity with us,” and without the usual form of 
acknowledgment no one can obtain such a minnte, 
however God-inspired he or she may be. It seems 
to me if the acknowledgment were intended only 
as an endorsement of approval, it should relate only 
to the past. How can we anticipate our approval for 
the future? Do we assume that our acknowledg- 
ment bears the stamp of infallibility ? Are our minis- 
ters thus made so perfect that they may not fall into 
error? 

We may truly feel that a ministry is not only ac- 
ceptable, but also that it has come with unmistaka- 
ble signs of authority from a source beyond the 
power of man toconfer ; but I query, How we are able 
to estimate the continuance and character of future 
ministry? Is it not possible that the gift we haveso 
much admired, and the ministry we have so fervently 
and lovingly approved, has, for certain reasons, been 


withdrawn, and the light which once shone so bril- 


liantly has given place to darkness? Yet that same 
person retains the seal of an approved minister dur- 
ing life, for I know of no means provided to set aside 
our act of acknowledgment other than death, or the 
harsh remedy of disownment. 

In a crude form, briefly, with no thought of per- 
sonal application, and certainly with no feeling akin 
to want of unity with the dear Friends composing 
our Society, I have written the foregoing, in the hope 
the queries may arrest the attention and claim the 
consideration of others, and that some one may be 
able to furnish better light upon the subject than has 
yet dawned upon the writer. I may hereafter (if my 
views remain unchanged) state what occurs to me 


further on this subject, and the remedy. 
poe 


A YOUTHS’ MEETING IN 1865. 
(Tue following letter, written by the late Susanna M. Par- 
rish to one of her friends, giving an account of a meeting 
for young people, held at Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia, in Eleventh month, 1865, will be read, we are sure, 
with interest by many.—EbDs.] 

My Dear Frienp: I felt this quiet First-day af- 
ternoon like trying to give thee some account of our 
meeting last Fourth-day evening with the young 
people. Dillwyn and I had looked toward it with 
much anxiety, and a feeling that might have been ex- 
pressed in the words: “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” 

We all sat on the women’s side of the house, 
which was pretty well filled, and a large proportion 
were young people. As the company assembled, the 





cheerful expectation depicted on the countenances, 
(but without any lightness), showed they were pre- 
disposed to be pleased and interested, and there was 
a gentle little hum of conversation, until Dillwyn, at 
James Mott’s request, opened the meeting by stating 
the objects of it, and that the committee of arrange- 
ment had concluded to commence by reading the in- 
troduction to the Discipline, after which remarks 
might be made. He and William C. Biddle sat at 
the clerks’ table as readers, and were the only per- 
sons elevated above the floor,—I mean the only per- 
sons “in the gallery.” Several questions were then 
asked (though not, I think, by the young), as to the 
time of the formation of the Discipline, and its 
growth into the form in which we now have it. 
These were answered quite interestingly by William 
P. Sharpless, George Truman, Rachel T. Jackson, 
and perhaps some others. Brother Edward Parrish 
called attention to the democratic character of our 
institution, in some excellent and lively remarks. 
A youngish man in the audience rose and said that 
he was a stranger amongst us, but a seeker after 
truth; and would like to ask whether Friends had a 
creed, and whether they required of applicants for 
membership, a subscription to certain articies of faith. 

“ Now we are running on Charybdis,” I thought, 
but Lucretia Mott came to the rescue. She remarked 
in her kind and courteous manner that there was 
probably among us almost every shade of opinion on 
those points of speculative theology which have agi- 
tated the Christian world, and that on these subjects 
we left our members at liberty to form their own 
opinion. But we held a fundamental principle called 
by George Fox the“ light within;” and, growing 
out of this, certain testimonies, some of which she 
enumerated, which were always prominently held 
up to view to those who applied for membership. 
To illustrate the latitude of opinion allowed by us, 
she said that she herself believed in the duty of free 
thought; while there were others amongst us ortho- 
dox enough for the most orthodox sect. The stranger 
expressed himself obliged for the information, and 
said that he had been educated a member of the 
Episcopal Church, and had been a minister among 
them, but had left them from conscientious motives. 

Some extracts from Clarkson’s “ Portraiture” 
were then read by William C. Biddle, explanatory of 
our form of government, after which further remarks 
were made. Among the rest the stranger said he was 
sorry to find by what had been read, that, like the 
Episcopalians, we sometimes disowned our members. 
That none needed the reclaiming and preserving in- 
fluence of such a society more than the weak and 
erring. Lucretia replied to this, and another Friend 
spoke of the growing disinclination to cut off a mem- 
ber when restoration was possible. An article on 
“ Friends,” from the “ History of all Religious Sects,” 
written by Dr. Wm. Gibbons, was then read. It was 
short and full and included, of course, a sketch of 
George Fox. This closed the exercises, and we con- 
cluded to meet again next Fourth-day evening, and 
after that every two weeks. We returned home 
with a feeling of grateful relief that we had been so 
helped. 
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I understood that several young people said that 
the stranger had asked the very questions they were 
longing to ask, but had not the courage, and that they 
were satisfied with Lucretia’s answers. The dear lit- 
tle woman gave us one of her most beautiful sermons 
in the morning, and looks brighter than she has done 
for along time. I have only space to subscribe thy 
sincere and loving friend, S. M. Parrisa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FURTHER NOTES OF JOEL BIRDSALL’S 
VISITS. 

On Third-day, Twelfth month 8, I attended Girard 
Avenue Mid-week Meeting. About 300 children of 
Friends and others who attend the school at this 
place were assembled, which gave the meeting a 
very interesting aspect. The prayer ascended that in 
what might be called for from me, I might say noth- 
ing to hinder their growth into the spiritual life. 
With this earnest concern I called their attention to 
the feeling of unrest or remorse on account of wrong 
doing as being the spirit of God, condemning them 
by making them unhappy, and to the peace and joy 
that followed the doing right,—that if they wished 
to be happy they must be good, then they would be 
God-like, for God is good, and all good comes from 
him. This meeting was a very satisfactory occa- 
sion to myself, and I trust to all who were there 

gathered. 

Through the kindness of friends, arrangements 
were made for the attendance of several meetings as 
they came in course, Charles E. Thomas agreeing to 
be my companion in these visits. The afternoon was 
spent at Girard College, which, with all its advan- 
tages provided for fatherless boys, impressed me as 
an institution of value to future generations which 
may not be measured. On Fourth-day, at Race Street 
Meeting, I was deeply touched by the spectacle of 
more than a thousand youths and children, pupils of 
Friends’ Central School, coming in quietly and or- 
derly, and filling a large portion of the spacious au- 
dience room in which the meetings are held. I felt 
how great is the responsibility that’ rests upon 
Friends who assemble with them, that the silence 
as well as the vocal ministrations be appreciated and 
helpful to their spiritual natures. I was called to 
point out to them the necessity of living in obedi- 
ence to their highest sense of right as the means of 
happiness and of growth into useful lives ; they were 
cited to look within to find the Christ,—the Saviour, 
who would be a present Saviour by saving them from 
the commission of sin as well as from that already 
committed, if they walked in obedience to his voice. 
In the afternoon, in company with Elias Buzby, I 
went to Woodbury to attend the meeting of the min- 
isters and elders of Salem Quarter. The meeting 
was large. Among those present was Robert Hatton, 
whom I had not met since he left Ohio, many years 
ago. The meeting was a favored one. I was im- 
pressed with the general plainness of the attire of 
the Friends of this meeting. On Fifth-day morning, 
as the hour drew near for the holding of the Quar- 
terly Meeting, a goodly number of thoughtful, inter- 
ested Friends and Friendly people gathered into a 
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deep, reverential silence, broken at last by the Gos- 
pel messages that flowed freely from the lips of 
Robert Hatton, Joel Borton,and others. I was called 
to speak of Revelation as the rock upon which the 
sure foundation must be laid. The business was con- 
ducted with dispatch and great unanimity, the meet- 
ing closing under a deep spiritual baptism. On Sixth- 
day, Warner Underwood at whose home I was 
kindly entertained, called with me to visit John 
Parrish, who, though quite ill, received us, and en- 
tered into pleasant conversation. His resigned and 
trusting condition of spirit impressed me that he 
had been a valiant soldier in the service of Christ. 
We drove to Clarksboro, where, after tea at Joseph B. 
Livezey’s, we went to Mickleton, to an appointed 
meeting held at 7.30 in Friends’ meeting-house. It 
was of good size, and a season of refreshment, felt to 
be owned by the Master of Assemblies. 

Seventh-day, John Heritage, at whose home I 
lodged, went with me to make several calls in the 
morning; in one case where a double affliction from 
which they were suffering called forth the tenderest 
feelings of Christian sympathy, and a fervent prayer 
for the Divine help and guidance, that these waves 
of sorrow might not overwhelm them. in the after- 
noon quite a number of Friends came together in a 
parlor meeting, at which the importance of taking 
our religion into all the affairs of life, and of avoid- 
ing engaging in hazardous enterprises that may com- 
promise our integrity, were presented, and Friends 
were exhorted to ask wisdom of God who giveth lib- 
erally, and upbraideth none. After the meeting 
closed I returned to Philadelphia, feeling that both 
religiously and socially I had reason to be thankful for 
the openness of Friends in New Jersey to receive 
me and the Divine favor that had been afforded in 
the several services in which I had engaged. 

First-day I was favored to attend the meeting held 
at 4th and Green Sts.,in the morning, and an ap- 
pointed meeting with Friends of Spruce St. in the 
afternoon ; at both I was called into service. Both 
meetings are very much reduced in numbers, death 
and removals having left but a remnant to uphold 
the standard of truth as we understand it, in the 
localities where, years ago, large and flourishing 
meetings were gathered. In the evening an appointed 
meeting was held at Camden, N. J., at which I was 
favored to be present; in this also 1 was exercised, 
the subject of keeping the Commandments and ob- 
serving the precepts and the example of Jesus, as his 
professed followers,being opened to my mind, brought 
me into close service. The meeting was large and 
closed under a good feeling, and I trust to the edifi- 
cation of some who were present. 

Third-day evening I met quite a number of 
Friends, many in the younger walks of life, in a par- 
lor meeting, held at the residence of J. Leedom Wor- 
rall, in the northwestern part of the city. This was 
a most enjoyable social, religious occasion, in which 
there was a freedom of expression but seldom en- 
joyed ; the mingling of the social element with the 
devotional being both instructive and helpful. 

Fourth-day morning C. E. Thomas accompanied me 
to Haddonfield to attend the select meeting of that 
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Quarter. There I met many dear Friends whose 
acquaintance I was glad to make. Returned in 
time to be present with Race St. Friends at their 
monthly meeting, held at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. I learned that this meeting numbers 1,800 
members, the meeting in West Philadelphia is an in- 
dulged branch of Race St., which also shares with 
Green St. Monthly Meeting the oversight of Girard 
Avenue Meeting. There was much business to claim 
attention. 

Fifth-day morning my companion C. E. T. and 
myself returned to Haddonfield to attend the quar- 
terly meeting, which was large and satisfactory, and 
the Gospel was searchingly handed forth. An ap- 
pointed meeting was held in the evening, and though 
small, it was felt to be a truth,that the Father blesses 
the few who assemble in his name, as well as the 
many. An appointed meeting was held the follow- 
ing evening at Moorestown. Here I had also gospel 
labor, citing to the necessity of living our beliefs if we 
would be profited by them. I was pleased to meet 
with Deborah Walton, whom I had known years ago 
in the life-time of her husband,when they were mem- 
bers of Whitewater Quarter, Indiana, and lived at 
Dablin, near Milton, in the State of Indiana. We re- 
turned to Philadelphia next morning, and spent the 
day among the public buildings and places of interest 
in the city. In the evening attended an appointed 
meeting held in Germantown. It was a small num- 
ber that gathered, but I felt glad to mingle with 
the few. 

On k.rst-day, the 20th, my companion and I took 
train for Chester to sit with Friends in their meeting 
at that place, where I had gospel service to the peace 
of my own mind and I trust to the honor of Him 
whom I serve. In theafternoon, a meeting was held 
at Media, some five miles distant, where we were 
cordially met by Friends, and the meeting held to 
satisfaction. Returned to the city in time to be 
present at an appointed meeting in West Philadel- 
phia; many of those present were young, and the 
service required of me was largely in the direction of 
encouraging these to a study of those parts of the 
Scriptures and especially the Gospel, that are helpful 
and profitable in the every-day duties of life,and leave 
those parts that are not so readily understood, for 
future revealings. Next morning we attended Chester 
Monthly Meeting, an account of which has been fur- 
nished FriENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. Sixth-day was spent 
in making some calls upon Friends in the city, and 
Seventh-day I left on the train for Washington, D.C., 
to be with Friends at their First-day morning meet- 
ing, where I had close gospel labor inciting to a nearer 
living with Christ, and to a willingness to suffer if 
truth calls for it, that we may be partakers of the 
love wherewith he hath loved us. 

Third-day, the 29th, I returned to Lincoln, Vir- 
ginia. J. B. 


“ Eacu day, each week, each month, each year, is 
a new chance given to us by God. A new chance, a 
new leaf, a new life—this is the golden, the unspeaka- 
ble gift which each new day offers to you.”—Canon 
Farrar. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 9. 
SECOND MONTH 238, 1892. 
JEREMIAH PERSECUTED. 

GOLDEN TExT.—And they shall fight against thee ; but they shall 


not prevail against thee ; for I am with thee, saith 
the Lord, to deliver thee.—Jer. 1: 19. 


Read Jeremiah 37: 11-21 

WE return to the time that Zedekiah is on the throne 
of Judah, and the army of the Chaldeans encamped 
against Jerusalem. He seems to have been weak and 
cowardly, caring more for his own ease and safety 
than for the welfare of Jerusalem. The army of 
Egypt had come to the assistance of Judah, and this 
caused the Chaldeans to retire from the city. This 
apparent relief to the besieged city was of short du- 
ration, and called forth a warning from Jeremiah, 
who had not been made a prisoner but had the lib- 
erty of the city. He told the princes that Pharaoh 
with his army would not remain, and that on his go- 
ing back to Egypt the besieging army would return. 
It is while the latter are absent that Jeremiah makes 
the effort to go into the land of Benjamin, to which 
tribe he belonged, and is arrested as having gone 
over to the Chaldeans. He had counseled peace and 
submission to the Babylonian king, and now that he 
had left Jerusalem, his enemies believed him to be in 
league with the besieging army, and because they 
doubted him they would not listen to his defense, but 
cast him into prison. 

When the army of the Chaldeans, etc. When on the 
approach of Pharaoh to the relief of Jerusalem the 
siege was raised and the inhabitants were free to go 
in and out at pleasure. 

To receive his portion, etc. To get possession of 
property that bad fallen to his inheritance. 

Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans, etc. This charge 
was made because of Jeremiah’s continued advocacy 
of peace; he knew that resistance to the nation 
which had already laid Judah under tribute, had de- 
throned its king, and placed one of the conqueror’s 
own choice in his stead, and had carried thousands 
of the best and noblest families of Judah into exile, 
would be vain (2 Kings, 24th ch.), yet he remained 
true to his people to the last. 

They smote him and put him in prison, etc. This they 
were enabled to do because those who could have 
stood by him in the hour of his need were either 
among the exiles in Babylon or not in favor with the 
princes who ruled. The weak king would have been 
his friend and protector if he only dared to go con- 
trary to his counselors. This is seen in his sending 
secretly for Jeremiah, that he might know if any 
word from the Lord had been given him. 

Wherein have I sinned, etc. This prophet may well 
have asked this question, since he had been treated 
as acommon felon. The cell into which he was cast 
was, it is true, without water ; but as he was let down 
with cords he sank into the mire which covered the 
bottom, and in this vile dungeon he was kept for 
“ many days,” or until through intercession with the 
king he was permitted to remain in the court of the 
guards ; and all this indignity was heaped upon him 
because as a true prophet of the Lord he handed 
forth to the king the message given him by Jehovah. 
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Well might Jesus charge the Pharisees of his day 


with being hypocrites who build the sepulchres of 
the prophets and say, “If we had been in the days 


| of our fathers, we should not have been partakers 


with them in the blood of the prophets. Wherefore 
ye witness to yourselves that ye are the sons of them 
that slew the prophets.” (Matt. 23: 29-31). 


TOPIC: PERSECUTION. 

By faithfully attending to the voice of his Heav- 
enly Father, Jeremiah was entrusted with a message 
to the king, and by fearlessly delivering this message 
the king was led to grant his supplication that he 
should not be compelled to return to the prison, and 
his condition was alleviated. Sothe Lord will ever 
hear the cry of his children for help when they suf- 
fer in the faithful performance of the duties he re- 
quires of them. The promise, “ As thy day so shall 
thy strength be,” isever sure. Man can do no more 
than torture the body, which has but a short period 
of suffering at the longest. Where the soul, which 
will live forever, is at peace with God, all will end 
well. 

Those days of bitter, terrible persecution caused 
by intolerance of religious belief have passed ; but in 
this highly favored day are we guiltless of causing 
suffering to those whose opinions may chance to dif- 
fer from our own? The air of superiority we may 
assume, the sneer with which we refer to the honest 
belief of a brother, may cause suffering comparable to 
the hard, cold prison bed or torture of olden times. 

Let us ever strive to abound in that “love that 
suflereth long and is kind.” ‘“‘ Then let all bitterness 
and wrath and anger and clamor and evil speaking 
be put away from you with all malice. And be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
you.” (Eph. 4: 31, 32). 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The two rival empires at this time were Egypt 
and Babylon. Palestine lay between these and was 
alternately the prey of the one or the other. Many 
years had passed since the roll which Baruch read 
before the king was so wantonly destroyed ; and the 
king who now occupied the throne was a vassal of 
Babylon, whose army encompassed the city of Jeru- 
salem. He and his nobles were looking towards 
Egypt for assistance, hoping that a force would be 
sent against the besiegers by Pharaoh. This was 
eventually done, and the army of Babylon raised the 
siege that they might go against the hosts of Egypt. 
The absence of the Chaldean army left the people of 
Jerusalem free to go out and in through the gates of 
the city, and this induced the prophet Jeremiah to 
leave for his home at Anathoth, four miles distant, 
in the tribe of Benjamin. But he was not permitted 
to go beyond the gate; he was arrested and thrown 


| again into a loathsome, underground dungeon, from 


which the king, who was weak and vascillating, re- 
leased him, in the faint hope that Jehovah would 
yet speak words of comfort and speedy relief to the 
suffering nation through him. But as we have seen, 
the only hope of relief that the prophet had to give 
him was in submission to the king of Babylon. This 





he was not willing to do, and the prophet could only 
reiterate what he had already foretold would be the 
result of continued resistance. “Thou shalt be de- 
livered into the hand of the king of Babylon.” After 
this interview Jeremiah was allowed to have the lib- 
erty of the courtyard of the common prison, behind 
the king’s house, such as may still be seen in any 
Eastern city, where the prisoners, though wearing 
heavy chains, can move about and through the 
strong iron grating communicate with their friends, 
and receive from them the daily dole of food, for 
which no other provision was then made. The pris- 
oner without such care was left to die of starvation by 
his cruel jailor. 


mian be given, daily, a portion of bread. The men- 
tion of “ the baker’s street ” shows that then, as now, 
every trade had its own special street. 

As we follow the history of the weak and impov- 
erished kingdom of Judah, in her feeble efforts to 


free herself from the control of the Babylonian mon- | and lifting her large, lustrous eyes, all suffused with 


arh, there seems no need for a prophet to forecast 
the result. It could hardly be otherwise than that 
the smaller state should be absorbed by the more 


powerful. In this case the affiliation was with Egypt, | 


and had the forces sent by that nation to the assist- 
tance of the king of Judah succeeded in conquering 


the besiegers the natidbn would have submitted to | 


again become tributary to Egypt, but this was not 
possible ; the Chaldeans were the most powerful and 
the Egyptian forces returned to their own country 
without effecting anything for the relief of Jerusalem 
or the nation, and the Babylonian army went back 
to Judah and encompassed again the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Slowly, but steadily, the. end of resistance 
drew near. The famine-stricken people suffered all 
the horrors of a siege,and yet the advice of the 
prophet was scorned. It is with nations as with in- 
dividuals ; persistence in any course that can only end 
in destruction is as unwise as it isunprofitable. The 
logic of events is against such rash procedure. 


growing intercourse between nations, is opposed to 
wars for conquest, and the increasing power of the 
industrial interests of the civilized world must ulti- 
mately make war to cease throughout its borders. 
“'Man’s inhumanity to man,” has left its gory mark 


upon all the ages, but little by little he is learning | 


the great fundamental truth, that “of one, God has 


made every nation of men for to dwell on the face of | 


the earth,” and this kinship of the race will yet be 
acknowledged as too sacred to permit “ nation to lift 
up sword against nation,” or men “to learn war any 
more.” 


To live for fame or power may be a higher kind of 
selfishness than to devote your life to money-getting, 
but it is no nearer the true spirit of Christianity. 
Greatness is not gain or honor, but usefulness. He 
that would be great let him become a servant. We 
are here not to attract attention and receive promo- 


tion and honor, but to help and bless; if need be to | 


die for others. It isa good thing to have ambition 
disappointed if it brings us back to this better pur- 
pose.— Cumberland Presbyterian, 
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was visiting their meeting from 


It was this fact, probably, that in- | 
duced Zedekiah to order as a special favor that Jere- 


| shall not be disappointed. 
| soon called together, and after a brief silence the 
| same Friend arose, quoting the encouraging promise 
| of the prophet of the olden time, when he foresaw 


Hap- | 


pily for mankind the intelligence as well as the | g lesson that would not soon be forgotten.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM.” 
Tuey had brought home with them the minister who 
another Yearly 
Meeting, and the friends who were his companions. 
Mamma had said to Adelaide and Ernest that they 
would have “a meeting” after the dinner was over, 


| and she hoped they would be good children, and sit 


very quiet. 
Dinner passed off pleasantly with social converse, 


and when the little company gathered into the par- 


lor, the children were among the number. After an 
hour spent in the discussion of the ordinary topics 
of the day, there was a movement made towards re- 
turning to the city. As the friends started for over- 
coats and other warm wraps, the children saw that 


| they were about to go, and there had been no meet- 


ing. Adelaide, the little four years old, who is very 


fond of going to meeting, caught her mother’s dress 


tears, to her mother’s face, said, in a tremulous whis- 
per, ‘ We have not had a meeting yet.” One of the 
Friends saw there was something troubling the child, 
and inguired what wasthe matter. To the inquiry, 
her mamma explained that she was unhappy because 
they had not held a meeting. The friend at once 
took in the situation, and replied, “the dear child 
The little company were 


the reign of peace on the earth, “ and a litile child shall 
lead them.” From these words, so applicable to the 


| occasion, and so full of hope and cheer, he drew a 


lesson that even the little ones could understand, 
and when the meeting closed the dewy eyes of little 
Adelaide were beaming with gladness, the brother, 


| two years older, not entering into her joy, but feeling 


quite satisfied with it all, and all the rest appreciating 
the fact that indeed “a little child had taught them 
* & * 


WINE IN WASHINGTON. 
Tue wife of a leading Senator says: ‘‘ Never since 
the days of Mrs. Hayes has so little wine been taken 
at public official receptions in Washington as during 
the present administration. It is also true that very 
few official homes during the administration furnish 
wine, and even when it is furnished, the example of 
the Harrisons, Wanamakers, Windoms, Millers, Proc- 
tors, Hustons, Hepburns, Dorchesters, Fosters, Mor- 


| gans, and many others has a restraining influence. 


Scarcely any of the men selected by President Har- 
rison as his advisers ever take wine. Secretary 
Blaine is now a total abstainer. President Harrison 
does not take wine at any of the receptions—even 
when only gentlemen are present—and Mrs. Har- 


| rison never, under any circumstances, takes wine.— 


The Advance. 


Tue serene, silent beauty of a holy life is the 
most powerful influence in the world, next to the 
might of God.— Pascal. 
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Howarkp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
HELEN G. LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 
RACHEL W. HILLBORN. Lypia H. HALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1892. 


OUR SOUTHERN WORKERS. 

Tue education of the colored people of the South 
still claims—and must for a long time to come—the 
earnest attention and wise action of all who desire 
their elevation from the degradation, not now of 
slavery, but of ignorance. To Friends, particularly, 
as the defenders and sustainers of all who are op- 
pressed physically or mentally, the training of the 
colored youth has a peculiar interest. Just at pres- 
ent the school and orphanage at Mt. Pleasant, S. C.— 
a touching account of these will be found elsewhere 
in the present issue of our paper—claims our most 
thoughtful consideration. 

Knowing as we all do how unusual has been the 
prevalence of disease this winter, we can realize how 
it is aggravated by conditions of poverty such as is 
described. And when white teachers acting as mis- 
sionaries, for they are naught else, are sick and over- 
worked by reason of the numbers that flock to them 
for aid of all kinds, it behooves us to look around 
and see if ways and means cannot be found for their 
relief. And this should be done quickly so that the 
fast passing months that can be devoted to school 
work, may be as effective for good as possible. 

Have we not, many of us, gradually slid into too 
costly a way of living, leaving too small a margin 
that can be used for the benefit of others? A little 
more of simplicity, a willingness to be satisfied with 
less costly habiliments and furnishings, would give 
us more means to bestow on worthy causes. And 
would this not yield a pleasure more enduring? 
We have long felt there was need for the calling of a 
halt in the cultivation of the zsthetic. Not that we 
would by any means ignore the beautiful, or ask for 
a return toa severe simplicity that dwarfs and repels 
nature, but would only counsel a moderation that 
will charm, and this will also liberate from a bondage 
to care, time and strength and means for wiser and 
better purposes. 

We know full well the various claims upon every 
side for most excellent and worthy objects, and all 
persons should consider that which appeals most 
strongly to them, but surely there will be found in 
every Friendly community something to encourage 
these faithful workers in this field of Christian ser- 
vice for the good of the oppressed. 


A CORRESPONDENT Calls our attention to the fact 
that the poetical extract at the head of the paper, in 
our issue of First month 30, with the caption “ Thou 
Knowest,” is from the authorship of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, and not her husband,—being part of 
her poem “ De Profundis.” 


A note from a member of the sub-committee 
which has had charge of the preparation of the deeds, 
etc.. for the transfer of the title of the land at New- 
town tothe John M. George Trustees, writes us, on 
the 13th instant, that “the property is now in the 
possession of the Trustees. The settlement was 
made to-day, and the money paid over, John G., 
Johnson giving his opinion that the title was satis- 
factory.” 

The land now acquired by the Trustees, as the 
site for the school, is 123 acres, this being the tract for 
which the purchase money, $21,525, has been con- 
tributed by Friends of Bucks county and others. An 
additional tract of 104 acres, adjoining the other (it 
being also a part of the James Worth estate), is 
also placed in the Trustees’ possession, in order that 
any part of it may be used for the school, if needed, 
and that what may be disposed of shall be subject to 
proper restrictions (as to the sale of liquor, etc.), in 
the deeds. This tract is acquired subject to a mort- 
gage of $12,000, the balance being contributed by 
heirs of our late friend, Wm. Canby Biddle. Alto- 
gether, therefore, the Trustees now have 227 acres, to 
be used as may be desired, for the school. 


BIRTHS. 

LLOYD.—At West Grove, Chester county, Pa., Second 

month 14, 1892, to Morris and Anna M. A. Lloyd, a son, 
who has been named Robert Mowry. 


MARRIAGES. 
JONES—ANDREWS.—On Fourth-day, Second Month 
10, 1892, in Camden, N. J., in the presence of the Mayor, by 
Friends’ ceremony, J. Aquila Jones, of Vincentown, N. J.; 
and Anna B. Andrews, of Fellowship, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

ADAMS.—At his residence, in Newton, N. J., on the 
2ist of First month, 1892, Levi Adams, aged 78 years, 
formerly of Harlem, N. Y. 

CALLEY.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of Second 
month 10, 1892, Mary J., wife of Andrew J. Calley, aged 74 
years. 

DARLINGTON.—Suddenly, at her home in West Ches- 
ter, Pa., on Second month 7, 1892, Mary A., wife of Francis 
Darlington, in the 56th year of her age; a valued attender of 
West Chester Meeting. 

DORAN.—In Camden, N. J., Second month &, 1892, 
about a week after the death of her brother Francis, Mary 
Ann, the last of the family of the late William Warren 
Doran, formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Francis was a member of our Society, but Mary Ann 
never became such. The two lived together, and sought to 
maintain themselves, though at times with much privation, 
yet diffident in making their wants known to those who 
would have relieved them. The late George W. Robbins 
kept them in remembrance, and doubtless often extended 
aid from his own resources. 





The latter part of the time she was a sufferer from 
dropsy, and her brother’s death left her helpless and depend- 
ent, but the employer of her late brother had very liberally 
offered to contribute one-half of the amount required to 
board her comfortably. 

This family were originally Catholics of Dublin, Ireland. 
An uncle was a priest, and Wm. W. Doran was also educated 
for that office, but being drawn towards Friends it caused an 
alienation from his family and subjected him to much perse- 
cution and many trials of his faith, but he was remarkably 
sustained and providentially preserved. After removing to 
this country, at first he was identified with the other body of 
Friends, but feeling best satisfied attached himself to us, and 
for a number of years before his death, which occurred 10th 
of Fourth month, 1865, he was an approved minister of 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting, N. J. At our yearly meet- 
ing he sat erect, with his eyes closed, evidently absorbed in 
religious centemplation. His communications were not fre- 
quent nor long, but delivered in a silver-toned voice. He 
was an humble-minded, worthy Christian. : 


DUTTON.—At his home in Waterford, Virginia, Second 
month 12, 1892, of pneumonia, John B. Dutton, in the 
76th year of his age; a member of Fairfax Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

His life was a beautiful object lesson and as he lived so 
he died. In the full possession of his mental faculties he 
accepted, with perfect resignation, the will of his Heav- 
enly Father, leaving to his sorrowing children the memory 
of a tender, affectionate parent, and to his large circle of 
acquaintances that of a faithful friend. * 


GILLAM.—Second month 10, 1892, Harvey Gillam, in his 
78th year. A member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia. Interment at Langhorne, Pa. 

GRIFFITH.—On Twelfth month 2, 1891, at the resi- 
dence of her sister, Lydia Walling, Camden, Jay Co., Ind., 
of paralysis, Sarah Griffith, widow of the late Lukens Grif- 
fith, in her 69th year. 

This dear friend had a birthright in our Society, but was 
not a member at the time of her death, but a regular atten- 
der when health permitted. 


GRISELL.—At her home in Camden, Jay Co., Ind., 
['welfth month 3, 1891, Elizabeth M. Grisell, widow of the 
Amos Grisell, in her 73d year. A consistent 
overseer of Camden Monthly Meeting. 

IVINS.—In Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., Second month 
10, 1892, Angeline H., wife of Thomas C. Ivins. 

KIRK.—Near Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 
27th of First month, 1892, Lauretta A., wife of Samuel G. 
Kirk, in the 40th year of her age. 

If the pure lives and good works of the good are incen- 
tives to others to follow in their footsteps, this dear Friend 
deserves more than a passing notice. Although a devoted 
wife and mother, it is not the home alone that in her death 
sustains a loss. Her meeting, the First-day school, the 
temperance cause, in fact all good works share the loss. 
Her patience and self-sacrificing disposition endeared her 
to all who came in contact with her. 

She was for eight years a teacher in the public schools 
of her native township, and from the first to the last of her 
teaching, no matter how many applicants for the schools, 
her services were always in demand. 

Her good judgment and kindly disposition never failed 
to win the affections of those under her care, as at her fu- 
neral the moistened eyes of men and women who had once 
been her pupils abundantly testified. As she had lived 
faithful and trusting, so she died, committing her family 
to the care of Him whom she believed did all things well. 

M. 


member and 
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LAFETRA.—At his home in Shrewsbury, N. J., Second 
month 4, 1892, Joseph Preston Lefetra, in the 79th year of 
his age. 

His death was preceded by two years of illness and phy- 
sical weakness, during which his life-long characteristics, 
patience, tenderness,and good humor,were exhibited strong- 
ly, making him a wonderful example to all around him. 

His funeral was well attended by people in all condi- 
tions of life, many coming long distances to show their 
love and respect. There was much testimony borne to his 
fine character, and the Presbyterian minister of the neigh- 
borhood, who had long known him, well described him in 
words somewhat like the following : 

“Tn the death of Preston Lafetra we have all met with 
a loss. A friend 
to me, not because he was acquainted with me, but because 
I was a man. 


He seemed to me always to be a Friend. 


He was a friend to the poor, a friend to 
the enslaved when it meant suffering to be a friend to 
them; a friend to his neighbors, always ready to give 
either counsel or assistance ; a friend to the erring; a lov- 
ing friend to his relatives; a friend to justice and truthful- 
ness and righteousness; a friend to God.” 

LEEDOM.—At Ambler, Pa., Second month 8, 1892, Susan 
A., daughter of Daniel M. and Ella A. Leedom, aged nine 
months. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Westfield, N. 
ing, Second month 10, 1892, Isaac Lippincott, in his 76th 
year; an elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Moorestown, 
New Jersey. 


MALONE.—In Philadelphia, Second 
Elizabeth J., widow of Dr. Benjamin Malone. 


MIDDLETON.—At Wenonah, N. J., at the residence of 
his son, Second month 7, 1892, William Middleton, aged 80 
years. Interment at Mullica Hill Friends’ ground, N. J. 


MOORE.—At Moores Mills, N. J., on First month 31, 
1892, Charlotte Moore, widow of the late Alfred Moore, aged 
86 years. 

RANDALL.—Near Trevose, Bucks county, Pa., 
month 9, 1892, Jacob G. Randall, in his 46th year, son of 
Charles and Salome Randall. 


SEARLES.—On First at 
Charlotte, Michigan, of pleuro-pneumonia, Gulielma, wife 
daughter of the late Daniel 
Coeymans Monthly Meeting, 


J., Fourth-day morn- 


month 4, 1892, 


Second 


month 5, 1892, her home, in 


of Caleb Searles, and and 
Mariam Bedell, of 
county, N. Y. 

When the 
and burning,” 


Green 


summons came “ her lamp was found trimmed 
she baving lived a remarkably earnest Chris- 
tian life, her highest aim being to attain an entrance into 
the heavenly rest. Not only for herself did she desire to 
live earnestly, but she cheerfully extended to the unmindful 
the word of encouragement to follow the true guide, which 
counsel may be, as the bread cast upon the waters, “ found 
after many days.” 

THOMAS. 
Mayberry, daughter of John and Mary P. Thomas, in the 
3lst year of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting. 


At her residence, near Somerton, Ohio, Jane 


her age; a member of 
TYSON.—At her home near Sandy Spring, Md., First 
1892, Mary G., Henry Tyson, and 
daughter of the late John and Mary Gillingham, of Balti- 


month 26, widow of 
more, in the 67th year of her age. 

WILSON.—At his Millville, Pa.. on the 
morning of Second month 5, 1892, after an illness of a few 
hours, Reuben Wilson, aged 85 years, 11 months, and 23 
days. 

He was a birthright member, and for many years an 
approved minister of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting. 


residence, in 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 1 
THE WISE PROVIDENCES OVER US. 

Many people allow their minds to dwell on the prob- 
lem of evil in the world, and try to fix it as an inherit- 
ance to humanity, because of our first parents’ diso- 
bedience in choosing for themselves what God had 
forbidden. Surely we have, as they had, this choice 
of good and evil before us, and we sin as they did if 
we take that for ourselves which has not the sanction 
of the Father. A way is opened for us to walk in, 
and we shall grow etrong if we turn not out where 


evil beckons, to follow after other guides than the | 
. . . ' 
There is an overcoming of evil 


Spirit of Truth. 
each time we gain the ascendancy andwe are stronger. 
Let me give illustrations of this by comparison of 
cases in the world of mind and matter. It is well 
known that compilers of books, such as arithmetics 


and algebras, publish keys to the difficult problems | 
Suppose students in these branches of | 


in them. 
study have no higher aim than to turn to these keys 
to carry them over the difficulties they encounter. 
Satisfied without putting forth any individual exer- 
tion of their own, can a class of students like these 
grow intellectually stronger, or can they grasp the 
principle of mathematics? They have not depended 
on their own resources, and the lessons to them are 
lost. But on the other hand, if these students have 
not had for their dependence already written out so- 
lutions, but instead put forth their individual powers 
to master and surmount the difficulties that come in 
their way, a strength comes to their minds and in- 
creases, as one after another is passed, and ability is 
gained to rise to higher and highereminence. A like 
exertion to have and pursue truth for ourselves 
Spiritually will help us to grow stronger, and we 
need not listen to the voice saying “Lo here is Christ, 
or there,” for we shall hear and know him in our 
own hearts. 

Because mankind does not understand all the 
workings of God’s laws, and the wisdom that brought 
them forth, it should not be claimed they are not all 
equally excellent. The mysterious power of gravita- 
tion draws all material things towards one common 
center, and accidents sometimes happen because of 
this, yet it does not weigh anything against the wis- 
dom of Him who formed gravitation, for this agent 
of his hand is a lesson of itself grand beyond our 
conception. Invisible, yet it holds everything in 
place, operating through all space, balancing and mov- 
ing worlds innumerable in one harmonious and united 
whole. Would He who guides the earth and the 
firmament above so unerringly be any less a guide to 
him to whom He has given the germ of immortal 
life.—aye, has bestowed on him a portion of His 
spirit ? 

The invisible power of electricity—whence does it 
come, and whither does it go? We see the dark 
gathering clouds, and they move over us charged 
with the flasbing current. Thunder bolts pass down 
to the earth, ofttimes bringing destruction to life and 
property, but He who created electricity was in its 
creation wise beyond our finite minds to see. The 





closing years of the nineteenth century see man 
bridling this mysterious force of life and strength, 


sending his thoughts under seas, and encircling the 


globe, see him lighting up towns and cities, and har- 
nessing it to draw him over the land. The more man 
sees and understands this wonderful agent, the more 
grows the confidence that God has been mindful of 
man in all that he hascreated. Nor has He endowed 
man to master the forces of nature; the formation of 
his hand, and left him to grope in uncertainty after 
spiritual truth. 

These thoughts are gathered together and seem to 
the writer to beon a line with an able sermon re- 
cently preached in our meeting. e @.T. 

Highland, Ind. 


A FEW HINTS ON TEMPERANCE. 

“ Whatever thy hands find to do that do with all 
thy might, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.” These thoughts passed through my mind 
as I contemplated the proposition introduced into Con- 
gres3 by Senater Dolph, of Oregon, to license the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Alaska, and 
to repeal the prohibitory law which now governs 
that Territory, it being Section 14 of the organic act 
for the providing a civil government for Alaska, and 
which is as follows: “ Tbe importation, manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors in said district, ex- 


| cept for medicinal, mechanical, and scientific pur- 


poses, is hereby prohibited under the penalties 
which are provided in Section 1955 of the Revised 
Statutes for the wrongful importation of distilled 
spirits. And the President of the United States 


| shall make such regulations as are necessary to carry 


out the provisions of this section.” 

The E:quimaux, a missionary among them, says, 
are naturally the most peaceable and harmless of 
people, but when drunk they act like maniacs, 
and, “if liquor is not kept out of the territory, all 
attempts to civilize and christianize the native races, 
will be time and money thrown away, and in such 
case there will be in a very short time no native 
Esquimaux left to civilize.” This is a sorrowful state 
of things to contemplate, and as this prohibitory 
clause was designed purposely to prevent the de- 
bauching of the Indians with intoxicants, by those 
who came to trade with them, does it not behoove 
us not only to remonstrate against the repeal of the 
same, but to ask that the present law be carried out 
in good faith, instead of introducing any system of 
license, which like a great Octopus will draw in and 
crush within its folds, everything of good that comes 
within its reach? Nations are but aggregations of 
individuals ; hence the woe pronounced against him 
that “ putteth the bottle to his neighbor and maketh 
him drunken” applies with ten-fold force to them, 
for since “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, sin is a 
reproach to any people.” Here is a field of labor 
that comes legitimately within the province of the 
Temperance Section of the Committee on Philanthro- 
pic Labor, and my desire is that they may be encour- 
aged to work therein, wherever an opening for the 
right is presented, and not they only, but the Society 
at large, for as the life long friends of natives of this 
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continent, we should not pases by on the other side, 
when he is being stripped and wounded by the 
enemy of civilization. G. 8; %. 

Genoa, Neb. 

THE COLORED CHILDREN’S HOME AT 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ir may not be known to all of your readers that more 
accommodation has for a long time been needed for 
the children in the Orphans’ Home, under the care 
of Abby D. Munro. It was at first proposed to build 
an“ L” to the old building in which she lived with 
the children. After some consideration, the neces- 
sity for a separate building became apparent. It was 
therefore decided to build a small cottage where 
Abby and her white assistant, Anna M. Nicholas, 
may live, and their removal will make suitable sleep- 
ing accommodations for all the children, and a hos- 
pital for the sick ones, possible. The last number of 
the Bulletin asked for two hundred dollars to finish 
this cottage. Abby’s letters were very pathetic in 
stating her great needs, and in consequence an ap- 
peal was made at the time of Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting, held in New York, First month 30. Over 
one hundred and fifty dollars were collected that 
day, and it is believed that by the time this goes to 
press the two hundred dollars will be in Abby’s 
hands. The following extracts from her letters will 
explain more fully than I can the exact condition of 
her affairs : 


Mr. PLEASANT, S. C., Eleventh month 9, 1891. 
Abby and myself are as well as usual, and looking for- 
ward to our little cottage, and living alone, sometime in the 
near future. In fact we hope to 
Christmas time in our own domicile. 
Not a stick of timber is yet purchased, not a brick is on 
the ground ; but the eye of faith can see the dear little 
home looming up on the sea view side of our lot; and in 
imagination, we already enjoy its comforts. 


celebrate the merry 


Come, then, 
and make us a visit, sit upon our little piazza, and take in 
our restful view of old ocean, the harbor, forts, etc. 

ANNA M. NICHOLAs. 


Eleventh month 16. 

What a busy time I have had !—trying with all the rest 
to get our building started. All our first plans failed, and 
the next failed, and the next, till at last we have gotten 
hold of a real live Yankee from Maine, and the contract is 
signed, and to-day he went to Charleston for the lumber. 
All complete, painted, and blinded it will cost $900. It will 
be a cottage 16x32, with double piazza, (quite a necessary 
thing in this country), one chimney, two square rooms on 
either floor, and a little room off one piazza for my office, 
and a little back room or pantry, builton one end. It is to 
be finished by the first of January. Now for the $200 to 
finish up. It does not seem possible to me that our hopes 
are as near realization as that, and what may intervene I’m 
sure I can’t foretell. 

I had a delightful visit in Baltimore. 
$17 and sent me $20 more. 
ment of all in the Bulletin. 


They gave me 
You will see an acknowledg- 


ABBY D. MUNRO. 


Twelfth month 16, 1891. 
About our cottage: As I write, the sound of the saw 


and the hammer falls upon my ear. We had just gotten 
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when the contractor was taken sick with 
grippe, threatened with pneumonia, and he was confined to 
his house for a fortnight. 


our lumber, 


He is now out, and has com- 
menced in earnest. We are watching with the greatest in- 
terest every board as it goes into its place. We have paid 
for all so far, but can see that unless funds come in, we 
shall come to a period soon 


First month 14, ’92. 
The work has gone on on our cottage until our money 
We are going purely on faith now. The 
last thing when we go to bed at night we take a look at it, 
and the first thing in the morning we run to the window, 
for fear it isa dream of the night. I have failed to realize, 
yet, that there is such a comfort in store for us as this well 
built house, after living or “ 


is exhausted. 


staying” here so long amid 
such discomforts —but I shal] feel uneasy if we get no funds 


pretty soon. 


First month 26. 

Things are beginning to look a little discouraging here. 
We have had no money. We are obliged to advance to our 
teachers, and I am teaching a room with 125 pupils be- 
cause I’ve no encouragement to get another teacher. Anna 
Nicholas has the grip. The weather has been unpleasant 
and severe, and the people are poor, but the children come 
to school sometimes through woods where the water stands 
ankle deep. We watch the mails eagerly, in the hope 
some funds may come. Our faith has not failed us yet. 
We do not think our friends will fail us, and we do not 
want to fail to make our payment to the contractor, for we 


know he needs it. 


Second month 5. 

Thy letter and contents eame to hand yesterday. Our 
mail is brought to our school-room, as the office is open but 
an hour. When this letter came, if I had not been in the 
presence of a hundred children, and could have spared the 
time, I think I should have had a good cry, as a kind of re- 
action to the long-continued anxiety. J believed the funds 
would come, but the delay, a week longer, would have 
placed me in a very trying situation. Our contractor has 
had sickness, and I do not want to disappoint him, as he 
has done his best to please us. He us a little 
house, superior in every way to any in the village, and has 
worked day and evenings for two or three weeks to get it 
along as fast as possible. It is in modern style, different 
from anything in the village, and has attracted much at- 
tention. Itis painted French gray, with India red trim- 
mings. It will be ready to go in as soon as the plastering 
is dry. We shall wait until we are sure it issafe. It has 
cost nine hundred dollars with about fifty dollars for ex- 


has given 


tras,—little things not in the contract, but which it would 
not have been wise to omit, making nine hundred and fifty 
in all. Weshall do the best we can about the furnishing. 
We have no carpets nor bed-room furniture to carry in, but 
have a few chairs and some tables. We should be glad to 
furnish it, but of the two we need an extra teacher in the 
school much more. I am afraid spring will find us all worn 
down if we don’t have help. It has been a very hard win- 
ter in every way. The continued cold weather has added 
to our labor, for everything works at a disadvantage here 
when it is cold. The colored people are so unprepared for 
it and feel it so, that they are not half so much help, and 
then, there is the constant drain upon our sympathies. 
There has been no sale for cotton this winter, and of course 
every body who depends upon this staple is poor. They 
must suffer for comforts which money alone can bring— 
clothing, shoes, etc. There has been a demand upon our 
“Dorcas room,” I can assure you. Then, our school is very 
large. 
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During the month of January, we had but four pleasant 
days, but the children came every day. When it was so 
cold they would walk a mile or so, then turn aside into the 
woods, build a fire, warm their hands and toes, and push on 
again. May be they would stop in that way two or three 
times before reaching the school-room. 
one hundred in my room all winter. 


I have had over 
Anna Nicholas has 
taken some of the pupils into her room, and helped all she 
could, but her own work is enough, as she now has the 
boys as well as the girls every day. She has been suffering 
with the grippe for several weeks, and needed to be in bed 
some of the time she has been in the school-room. 
see, we need another teacher. But I have no fear now, 
and want to thank all the good friends collectively for this 
last donation, which has given us such relief 


So, you 


I feel assured 
that money for our necessary expenses will be forthcoming 


in time Abby D. MUNRO 

Friends will certainly be interested to read these 
letters, and note the alternations of discouragement 
and hope, and perceive the wonderful relief this last 
gift has given. A.M. J. 

New York, N. Y. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tue annual meeting of the Association was held on 
the 8th instant; the parlor at Race street was well 
filled with members and interested friends. The 
committee appointed in First month to arrange for 
having the Library open each week-day evening, re- 
ported that, in conjunction with the Library Commit- 
tee rules had been formulated, and fifty-one vol- 
unteers had been secured. Three of these will be in 
attendance at the Library each evening, from 7.30 
till 9 30. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Isaac Roberts; first vice-presi- 
dent, Robert M. Janney; second vice-president, 
Emma Waln ; Secretary, Anna Jenkins Ferris ; Treas- 
urer, J. Howard Gaskill; Executive Committee, Wm. 
W. Biddle, Mary H. Whitson, Charles Paxson, Mary 
Janney, Wm. W. Birdsall, and David L. Lukens. 

The Review of the IXth Chapter, Volume IL., of 
Janney’s “ History of Friends,” was read by Mary H. 
Whitson. It recounted the trials and imprisonment 
of George Fox and Margaret Fell, and related how 
she was arrested for merely holding meetings in her 
house. Many Friends were imprisoned for refusing 
to swear, though as George Fox said, “‘ They gave me 
a book to swear on that commanded me not to swear 
at all, and the Bible was at liberty and I in prison for 
doing what the Bible said.” Many Friends were sen- 
tenced to transportation, but there is no account of 
any but two who reached the places to which they 
had been assigned. Many masters of vessels refused 
to carry them, saying they would rather lay up their 
ships. In every instance where Friends were put 
on board, a series of remarkable delays and occur- 
rences prevented the vessel from going to sea. Sev- 
eral times the prisoners were put on shore with cer- 
tificates saying they had been set at liberty. 

The question, “ Would the business meetings of 
the Society be better attended if held in the even- 
ings?” next claimed the attention of the Association. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The discussion was opened by Wm. W. Biddle, who 
said that only an actual trial would settle the point at 
issue, but before making the trial a careful forecast of 
opinion concerning it is desirable. With this thought 
in mind, the Current Topic committee, to whom the 
question had been referred, had asked the views of 
several Friends, more or less well-known, and their 
views were given in part or entire. The general 
opinion was that the attendance would be increased, 
because business men and women would then be 
able to be present, but many of the elderly, espe- 
cially among the women Friends, might not attend, 
Among the letters read was one from a Wilmington 
Friend, which stated that business meetings there 
were now held at 7.30 o’clock and in joint session. 
“There seems to be much less formality, and our 
attendance is at least doubled; the young members 
take more interest in them and many more attend.” 
Similar views were given of the result of the change 
in Norristown. 

Louisa J. Roberts, Matilda E. Janney, Thomas H, 
Speakman, and several others spoke on the subject. 
Among the thoughts given forth were these: “ Spir- 
itual life is in and for the young as well as in and for 
the old. An energy, even a spiritual energy, may be 
given by the young.” “The Society is conservative, 
because the business is conducted by the elderly; 
the young are more progressive. Conservatism is 
needed, but a healthy organization needs both. The 
Society would be healthier and more progressive if 
the younger members took a more active interest.” 

One young Friend said: “The young Friends 
need the meetings for the benefit they would receive, 
more than for what they would give.” Another said: 
“If it is desirable that the business meetings of the 
society be attended by the majority of the members, 
they must be held at such times as the members are 
able to attend.” One Friend favored holding the 
business meetings on First-day. SECRETARY. 


—Benjamin F. Nichols and wife of Iowa, after 
visiting a number of the meetings in and near Phila- 
delphia, including Concord Quarter, at West Chester, 
on the 2d inst., and Abington, at Abington, on the 
4th, left for the West on the evening of the 5th, ex- 
pecting to spend a week in Obio, and to reach their 
home about the end of the present week. 

—The late Stephen Walton, of Horsham (Mont- 
gomery county, Pa.), left by his will a considerable 
sum to Horsham Monthly Meeting, it being appointed 
his residuary legatee. The bequest will amount, it is 
stated, to $9,000, of which $2,000 is designated for the 
erection of a barn on the farm belonging to the 
meeting. 

—At Richmond, Ind., the Friends of North A 
street meeting have been holding monthly social 
meetings. The afternoon is devoted to the meetings 
of the Women’s Aid Society, after which supper is 
served, and in the evening, besides the social ming- 
ling, there are usually some literary exercises. We 
have on hand one of the papers read lately, for which 
we shall make a place fn a week or two. 


To worship rightly is to love each other.— Whittier. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE students and friends of the College enjoyed the rare 
opportunity of listening to a lecture by Andrew D. White, 
ex-President of Cornell University. He spoke upon “The 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United States.” 

Mr. Bayley, the recently appointed assistant in Engineer- 
ing has arrived at the College, preparatory to taking up the 
duties of his appointment. 


Prof. Price occupied two evenings of the past week with 
illustrated talks upon “ Rome.” These ‘‘talks” are a part 
of the series given by the members of the Faculty during 
the present collegiate year. 


The subject under discussion at the “ Five O'clock Meet- 


ing” on the 14th inst., was “Temperance.” The topic was 


introduced by John Willis, in a paper on, “ The Position of 


Early Friends upon the Subject of Temperance.” Lillian 
Branson discussed “ The Growth of Temperance Sentiment 
and the Present Attitude of Friends.” 

The annual banquet of the Swarthmore Club will be held 
in Philadelphia, on Seventh-day evening, Second month 20. 
The arrangements have been made by a committee from the 
Alumni. 

Prof. Beardsley has been elected Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Science and the Arts, of the Franklin Institute, 
for the year 1892. H. 


“MY FATHER KNOWS THE WAY.” 
FULL many and many a weary mile 
The doctor rode, and, to beguile 
The dusty silence, took his son, 
Youth, Age’s best companion. 


The lad was tender-yeared, blue-eyed ; 
And, as he sat his sire beside, 

One saw the Winter and the Spring 
Strangely enough companioning. 


The journey led them through a wild, 
Rough country road ; and there the child 
Saw yawning ditches, deep and wide, 
Flanking the path on either side. 


Full narrow was it in the case 

Two teams should meet there, face to face. 
*Twould tax a cunning driver’s skill 

To pass, and keep the roadway still. 


That were a task for daylight, too. 
What would one, then, in darkness do? 
“Get up there, Topsy! Speed your flight ; 
We must repass long ‘fore it’s night.”’ 


So spake the father; and the mare 
Most nobly did her duty there, 

And round and round the felloes spun, 
And lower, lower sank the sun. 


They reached the sick man’s house at last, 
When suddenly the sky.o’ercast, 

The wind arose, the chimney roared, 

The lightning flashed, a deluge poured ! 


And, when at length the storm was spent, 
No moon lit up the firmament : 

Not even a star was shining there. 

Heaven guide aright the storm-stayed pair! 


In pity for his tender years, — 
Forecasting, too, his childish fears, 
Knowing the peril of the way, 

The two were kindly urged to stay. 





The doctor could not. Others had 
“ Not so the lad ; 
Let him remain,” the matron plead, 


And stroked the child upon the head. 


Their claims on him. 


“Thank you. My father knows the way.” 

No words could coax the lad to stay. 

And forth they went; and through the night 
That simple trust led both aright 


O ye who seem the sport of Fate, 
Whose way is dark and desolate, 
Whose meat is tears, even yet “for aye 
Your loving Father knows the way.”’ 
Unitarian. 


AN OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


Ou for one hour of youthful joy! 
Give back my twentieth spring! 
I'd rather laugh a bright-haired boy 

Than reign a gray-haired king! 


Off with the wrinkled spoils of age ! 
Away with learning’s crown ! 

Tear out life’s wisdom-written page, 
And dash its trophies down ! 


One moment Jet my life-blood stream 
From boyhood’s fount of flame ! 

Give me one giddy, reeling dream 
Of life all love and fame! 


—My listening angel heard the prayer, 
And calmly smiling said, 
“If I but touch thy silvered hair, 
Thy hasty wish had sped. 


* But is there nothing in thy track 
To bid thee fondly stay, 

While the swift seasons hurry back 
To find the wished-for day !” 


Ah, truest soul of womankind ! 
Without thee what were life? 
One bliss I cannot leave behind— 


I'll take—my—precious—wife ! 


The angel took a sapphire pen 
And wrote in rainbow dew : 

“The man would be a boy again, 
And be a husband, too!” 


—‘* And is there nothing yet unsaid 
Before the change appears? 

Remember, all their gifts have fled 
With those dissolving years!” 


Why, yes; for memory would recall 
My fond paternal joys ; 
I could not bear to leave them all ; 


I’ll take—my—girl—and—boys! 


The smiling angel dropped his pen ; 
‘Why, this will never do; 

The man would be a boy again, 
And be a father, too!” 


And so I laughed —my laughter woke 
The household with its noise 
And wrote my dream, when morning broke, 
To please the gray-haired boys. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Peace, unweaponed, conquers every wrong.— 
Whittier. 
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A CRISIS IN INDIAN EDUCATION. 
Editor INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
AN attack on Indian siusation is imminent, which 
threatens seriously the great advance made in that 
cause during the last decade. 

It will be made, we have reason to believe, in Con- | 
gress during this session, and if successful, may re- 
duce Indian appropriations by two million dollars. | 
Such a policy, while taking the color of economy, is 
in reality dangerous extravagance. Indian education 
means extinction of the Indian as a savage, and his 
re-birth as a self-supporting man. 
as well as the only humane and honest solution of 
the problem. 
those Sioux Indians whom we had left without edu- 
cation that, 
(hunger, spoil-system agents, etc.), produced the I[n- 
dian uprising of last winter. This cost more than 
two hundred human lives, and over one million dol- 
lars. Was this economy or wasit cruel extravagance? 
A well-posted and reliable informant writes regarding, 
the proposed reduction: “It cannot be made in the 
matter of rations, as you know, without bringing on 
War '/—In the matter of Indian education, without 
committing great wrong.” And further: “ They pro- 
pose to cut down the Indian appropriation bill two 
million dollars, on the ground that the Indian is not 
worth saving, because the experiment of saving him 
has cost us an immense amount of money, and espe- 
cially in Indian schools, which have only made all 
Indians worse who have gone back from the schools 
to the reservations.” 

To repel the false charge insinuated in this state- 
ment, we submit the following record of returned In- 
dian pupils from the Hampton Institute, which ex- 
tends to July Ist, 1891. Statistics touching this point 
subsequent to that date give in substance a similar 
verdict : 

“On the record which we keep and change from 
year to year, we grade these returned students accord- 
ing to the record they make and the influence they 
exert, whether excellent, good, fair, poor, or bad, and 
in this way make a very just estimate of their real 
value. 

“ The excellent are either those who have had ex- 
ceptional advantages and use them faithfully, or 
those who by great earnestness and pluck have won 
an equally wide and telling influence for good. 

“The good, the great majority, are those who are 
doing their best and exerting a decidedly good in- 
fluence, even though it may not be very wide. They 
must marry legally, be honest, industrious, and tem- 
perate, and live a life which we can point to as an ex- 
ample for others to follow and improve upon. 

“The fair are the sick and unfortunate, those who 
have had few advantages and from whom no better 
could be expected. 

“The poor are those who have not done so well as 
they should; have married after the Indian custom 
without knowing better; have fallen from weakness 
rather than from vice, and some who are recovering 
themselves after more serious falls. 

“The bad are those who have done wrong while 
knowing better, yet with one exception, those from 


It is the cheapest | 
It was the ignorance and savagery of | 


acting with other dangerous elements | 


| ceedingly well. 
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whom no better was expected. Four on this list have 
recently left Carlisle with bad records (three were ex. 
pelled and one ran away). Of this number three 
were brothers and all very nearly white. It may be 
of interest to state, also, that but one on this bad list 
is a full-blooded Indian, and he and two half-bloods 
on the list are traveling with a show. 
“Excellent, 
Good, 
Fair, 


“ Satisfactory, 
* Poor, 
Bad, 


“ Disappointing, 
* Total, ; a 

[A letter from Hampton, da’ wt Febrnarv 3, says 
‘The record brought up to date shows that of our 336 
returned Indian students now in the West, or a few of them 
pursuing studies or trades in the East, ‘excellent, 
151 ‘ good,’ 57 ‘ fair,’ while but 39 are ‘ poor,’ and 10 ‘ bad 
In other words, 85 per cent. are doing from fairly to ex- 
To the above record may be added 15 7 
girls and 11 boys) who are now members of the schoo! for 
the second time, having made good records at home and 
come back to us at their own desire for further educatior 

Many have done the same in the past.’’] 


79 are 


Bishop Hare, the veteran Indian missionary, says, 
with equal fairness and force: “ Much has been said 


| of the tendency of the educated Indian to ‘ return 


to the blanket ;’ and, of course, as in all school work 
everywhere, one meets with grievous and flagrant 
cases of non-success. But, as a matter of fact, any 


| careful observer who should travel through the In- 


dian country would have his attention attracted by 


| a large element totally distinct in its bearings and 


appearance from the old Indian life ; and should he 


| inquire what is the history of the young people who 


thus attract his attention by their appearance and by 
the work they are doing in the schools, churches, 
offices, and shops, as teachers, catechists, preachers, 
apprentices, clerks, etc., he would find that they are 
persons who have had the advantages of education 
in the mission or Government schools. 

“Tn mission work I know of no field which yields 


| larger results. In the misison of which I have charge 


(it is but one of several) there have been redeemed 
from heathenism, and are now engaged in mission 
work, nine clergymen, seven candidates for orders, 
and nearly fifty catechists and other workers, the 
whole number of communicants being over 1,600. 
The offerings of our native Christians have increased 


| from year to year since we have been able to make 


systematic effort in his behalf, from five hundred and 
eighty-five dollars ($585 00) in 1881, to two thousand, 
five hundred dollars ($2,500.00) in 1890.” The writer 


| of this appeal is personally acquainted with many of 


| these Indian Christians, and can testify as to the 


reality of the change effected in their lives. 

The friends of the Indians frankly acknowledge 4 
percentage of loss in Indian education, and what ed- 
ucator among the whites is not faced with the same 
discouragement? Does it need argument to show 
that the loss from Indian education is infinitesimal 
compared to the loss incurred by the absence of edu- 
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cation ?—that means murder, vagrancy, sexual de- 
pravity, and pauperism ! 

The assailants of Indian education may attempt, 
as an opening wedge, to divide the solid column of 
their opponents by an assault upon the eastern schools 
Hampton, Carlisle, Lincoln Institute, and others,— 
with a show of a specious friendship for schools in 
the West. But the cause of Indian education is a 
unit. The Western schools stand or fall with the 
Eastern schools; both have their proper place and 
both their necessary and wise limitations. The east- 
ern schools not only furnish the highest grade of in- 
struction and equipment, and the closest contact with 
our best civilization to Indian pupils thus lifting the 
standard of western schools, but they educate our own 
people to a belief in the reality and practicability of edu- 
cating Indians ;—the latter a vital factor in the prob- 
lem. Itis the purpose of those who propose reduc- 
tions in Indian appropriations to stop all increase in 
the Indian work at Hampton, Carlisle, and the Lin- 
coln Institute, and doubtless of all eastern schools, 
and in a few years to close their doors completely. 
If they succeed in effecting this, it is but a question 
of alittle time until the western schools share the 
same fate. 

We, therefore, appeal to the serious and patriotic 
people of this country for judgment in this grave 
emergency. Against their decision, when it shall 
have been fairly expressed, Congress will do noth- 
ing. It was by public sentiment, and by it alone, 
that appropriations for Indian schools have been 
lifted from $20.000 in 1877,to $2,291,650 in the current 
fiscal year. Shall this policy of education, which 
was created by popular demand, be sustained until 
every Indian child has been given a chance for self- 
support through mental, moral, and physical train- 
ing, or shall it be abandoned and the Indian be re- 
manded to ignorance, pauperism, and permanent de- 
pendence on public charity ? 

We rest assured that we do not make this appeal 
in vain, and that the friends of education and of re- 
ligion will so instruct their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, both personally and through the 
columns of the public press (an invaluable ally here- 
tofore), that appropriations for Indian education 
shall not only suffer no loss but that they shall be 
increased. We believe that every Protestant clergy- 
man and educator in the country will echo the decla- 
ration of a distinguished representative of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and of American public spirit, 
—Cardinal Gibbons,—who, writing of “efforts to 
prevent a reduction of the Indian school appropria- 
tion fund,” says: “I shall do all in my power to co- 
operate with you to prevent the consummation of a 
measure so impolitic and reactionary, which would 
thwart the successful efforts hitherto made toward 
civilizing and christianizing the Indians.” 

Hersert WELSH, 
Cor. Sec’y Indian Rights Association. 

Office Indian Rights Association, 

1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Tue true charity is not that which thinks lightly 
of evil, but that which is slow to believe in it.— 
James Martineau. 








(From the Fortnightly Review.) 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FLOWERS. 
(Continued from Second month 6.) 

Temperate North America as regards its type of vege- 
tation, consists of four well-marked sub-divisions. 
The most important and the richest in species is the 
great forest region of the Eastern States, whose main 
peculiarities were indicated in the first part of this 
article. West of this area, and extending from a 
short distance beyond the Mississippi to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains is the region of the great plains, 
almost destitute of trees, except in the river bottoms, 
but with a fairly rich herbaceous flora; and a very 
similar vegetation is found in the half-desert valleys 
and plains between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. A third botanical district consists of 


| the higher wooded portions of the Rocky Mountains, 


together with the peaks and high valleys above the 
timber line, in which the vegetation is, in many re- 
spects, very distinct from that of any other part of 
temperate America. Lastly comes the Californian re- 
gion, extending from the Pacific coast to the upper 
limit of trees in the Sierra Nevada, a country of sur- 
passing interest to the botanist, and wel] known to 
every lover of flowers for the great number of beauti- 
ful and peculiar forms it has furnished to our gardens. 
It is proposed to give a brief sketch of the more 
prominent features of the flora of the three western 
regions, derived partly from personal observation 
during a summer spent in the country, largely sup- 
plemented by the writings of the late Professor Asa 
Gray and other American and English botanists. 
The first region to be considered, that of the prai- 
ries, the great plains, and the deserts of the inland 
basin, may be very briefly noticed, since, although of 
considerable interest to the botanist, it is only occa- 
sionally that plants, remarkable for beauty of flower 
or other conspicuous characteristics, are met with. 
The eastern portion of the district, where the rich 
prairie lands of Kansas and Nebraska are being rap- 
idly cultivated, produces many fine flowering plants 
wherever some steep or rocky slope has escaped cul- 
tivation. Here we find abundance of vuccas inter- 
mingled with blue, pink, and white-flowered spider 
worts, handsome large- flowered penstemons, baptisias 
witb large pea-like flowers of blue, yellow, or white, 
many species of astragalus, yellow and white evening 
primroses, and other allied forms, several cactuses of 
the genera opuntia and mammillaria, blue larkspurs, 
pink oxalises, the purple Phlox divaricata, mallows 
of the genera Malvastrum and Callirhoe, some of 
which are well-known garden plants, and a host of 
sunflowers, asters, cone-flowers, golden-rods, coreop- 
sis, and many other showy composites. This is the 
region of the buffalo or bunch grasses, which formed 
the chief subsistence of the American bison. They 
are fine-tufted bluish grasses, much resembling in ap- 
pearance Our fine-leaved bent grass (Agrostis setacea), 
which is common on the heaths about Bournemouth 
and in Dorsetshire. I was informed that since the 
bisons had been destroyed the buffalo grass was also 
disappearing, being replaced by various coarser grow- 
ing plants and grasses. It is probable that the uni- 
form hardening of the surface by the tread of the 





herds of bison, together with the equally regular 
manuring, favored the growth of this particular form 
of grasses. 

As we travel westwards, towards the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the plains become more arid, and in places the 
vegetation resembles that of the deserts of the great 
basin. Here there are fewer conspicuous flowers, 
and a preponderance of dwarf creeping plants, with a 
few thorny bushes and some species of wormwood, 
forming the well-known “ sage-brush ” of the deserts. 
In the interior plains these thorny and gray-leaved 
shrubs prevail, with wide tracts of bare earth often 
covered with saline incrustations. Here and there 
are found some pretty flowers, such as phloxes, al- 
liums, phacelias, gilias, cleomes, cenotheras, and other 
characteristic plants ; but the general aspect is that of 
bare soil scantily covered with a dwarf vegetation, or 
of low, shrubby thickets of a gray or leafless aspect, 
consisting mostly of plants allied to the salt wort- 
orache, and sea blite of our salt marshes, or the goose 
foot and wormwood of our waste places. 

We will now leave these comparatively uninter- 
esting plains and deserts and enter on the Rocky 
Mountains proper, their deep cafions, their wooded 
slopes and valleys, and their upland pastures, rocky 
streams and alpine heights. The forest trees consist 


mainly of a few species of pines, firs, and junipers, 
none of them very remarkable for size or beauty, 
with several poplars, and a few oaks, beeches, and 
maples; but these rarely form continuous forests, ex- 
cept where the soil and other conditions are especially 


favorable. Almost everywhere the conifers are most 
prominent, and give their peculiar character of dark 
evergreen spiriness to the forest vegetation. The 
present scantiness of timber trees is no doubt partly 
due to the agency of man, first by starting forest fires, 
which rapidly clear extensive areas, and more re- 
cently by the felling of timber for building and min- 
ing, a cause which has denuded most of the valleys 
of their original forest trees. There are a consider- 
able number of shrubs of the usual American types, 


such as sumachs, snowberries, hazels, spirzeas, bram- ~ 


bles, and roses, mostly of species common to other 
parts of America and of no special interest from our 
present point of view. 

It is when we enter among the mountains and ex- 
plore the valleys, cafions, and lower slopes, that we 
meet with a variety of new and interesting plants. 
Among these are some which are specially character- 
istic of this part of North America. The phloxes, 
polemoniums, and gilias, some species of which are 
common in our gardens, are abundant, as are the pen- 
stemons and mimuluses, with the brilliant castilleias 
belonging to the same family 
whose crimson or scarlet bracts form one of the 
greatest ornaments of the higher woods and pastures. 
The elegant genus Phacelia is not uncomm on, though 
its chief development is in California, and the moist 
valley bottoms are often blue with the well-known 
flowers of the bulbous camassia. A curious genus of 
the Polygonum family (Eriogonum) is abundant, and 
the yellowish white or rosy flowers of some of the 
species are very pleasing. Handsome composites 
abound, especially the genus Erigeron, with a num- 
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ber of peculiar forms, while the beautiful butterfly- 
tulips of California here make their first appearance. 
Lupines also are plentiful, though lessso than further 
west, and the beautiful American cowslips (Dode- 
catheon) sometimes called “ shooting stars” are not 
unfrequent in boggy meadows. 

But in addition to these more or less characteristic 
American types, the botanist is at once struck by the 
appearance of a number of European or even of 
British plants, and these not introduced weeds but 
forming an essential part of the flora. This is proved 
by the fact that the further we penetrate among the 
mountains and the higher weascend, the more num- 
erous become these familiar species or genera. 
Among the more abundant of these plants are the 
common yarrow (Achillea millefolium), our blue hare- 
bell (Campanula rotundifolia), the bistort (Polyonum 
bistorta), the common silver-weed of our roadsides 
( Potentilia anserina), and the rarer shrubby cinquefoil 
(P. fruticosa), In the sub-alpine and alpine districts 
these plants of the old world become more frequent 
and occupy a larger space in the entire vegetation, 
and in order to show the importance of this interest- 
ing feature of the Rocky Mountain flora it may be 
well to give a brief account of a week’s exploration 
of the vicinity of Gray’s Peak, one of the highest 
mountains of Colorado. 

Accompanied by a botanical friend from Denver | 
went first by rail up Clear Creek Cafion, passing by 
Georgetown, to Graymount, the terminus of the rail- 
way, where there isa hotel and where horses are ob- 
tained for the ascent of Gray’s Peak, about nine 
miles distant by the road. Graymount is situated 
at the junction of two valleys and is about 9,500 feet 
above the sea level. During a short stroll on the 
afternoon of our arrival on some rocky slopes we 
found two of our rarer British plants, the winter 
green (Pyrola rotundifolia) and the elegant twin- 
flower (Linnza borealis), but instead of having nearly 
white flowers the former was reddish and the latter 
was of a deeper color than in our native plant. The 
next day we walked to Kelso’s cabin, where are some 
miners’ houses about 11,000 feet above sea level, situ- 
ated at the lower end of a fine upland valley, which 
is above the timber line. During the earlier part of 
our walk up a wooded valley we first noticed fine 
clumps of the Siberian langwort with its lovely pale 
blue flowers, growing more compactly than in our 
gardens, and splendid masses of the shrubby cinque- 
foil covered with its handsome yellow flowers, as 
well as our common harebell, all in the greatest lux- 
uriance and beauty. In damp, shady places we found 
the little moschatel, and in bogs the curious Swertia 
perennis, a kind of gentian with slaty-blue flowers. 
These are all European or North Asian plants, but 
there were many others peculiar to the region, though 
sometimes of European rather than American 
affinity. Such are the lovely columbine (Aquilegia 
cerulea), allied to the species of the European Alps, 
abundant and conspicuous with its large blue and 
white flowers, while mingled with it grew the gaudy 
Castilleia integra, whose leafy bracts of intense crim- 
son are visible from a long distance. This is a true 


‘ American type, as is the pretty liliaceous plant, Zy- 
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gadenus glaucus; and there were also abundance of 
dark purple or bright blue penstemons, several showy 
groundsels and erigerons and the handsome yellow 
composite, Arnica cordifolia. 


It was when we had passed the timber line at 
about 11,500 feet elevation, and had entered the bare 
rocky valley at the head of which rises the snow- 
flecked summit of Gray’s Peak, that we discovered 
some of the chief gems of the alpine flora of the 
Rocky Mountains. Along the borders of thestream, 
fed by the still melting snows and with its roots in 
the water, were fine clumps of the handsomest 
American primrose (Primula Parryi), its whorled 
flowers of a crimson-purple color with a yellow eye, 
resembling in general appearance the well-known 
Japanese primrose of our gardens. Among the stony 
débris and loose boulders which bordered the stream 
the beautiful Phacelia sericea was abundant, its 
violet-blue flowers growing in dense clusters, and 
producing a charming effect among its desert sur- 
roundings. This is a typical American plant, since 
not only is the genus a peculiar one, but the natural 
order to which it belongs—the Hydrophyllaceze—is 
almost confined to that continent. The beautiful 
nemophilas of our gardens belong to the same family. 
In boggy places the handsome Greenland lousewort, 
an Arctic species, was plentiful,and in rocky crevices 
we found the moss campion (Silene acaulis), which is 
abundant on the Scotch and Welsh mountains. 


The next morning we fortunately determined to 
explore a lateral valley called Grizzly Gulch, which 
diverged to the north a mile above the hotel, and 
led into a fine upland valley on the north side of 
Gray’s Peak. Here, just below the timber-line, we 
found a miner’s house, and the two miners who had 
come home to dinner invited us to join them, and 
then offered to show us a fine place for flowers. 
They took us through the wood for half amile, when 
we came upon a rocky and glassy slope with great 
snow-patches in the shady hollows, and the ground 
which the snow had left was literally starred with 
flowers. Leaving us to go to their work in a mine on 
the steep side of the mountain, we luxuriated in the 
finest Alpine flower-garden we had yet seen, although 
my friend had visited the mountains several times. 
What first attracted our notice were three plants of 
the crowsfoot family, which grew intermingled on a 
grassy slope almost surrounded by snow. These were, 
a nearly white globe-flower (Trollius albiflorus), very 
dwarf,and with spreading, not globular flowers; a 
buttercup, whose flowers were of the most perfect 
circnlar outline, and of a pure and rich yellow, both 
peculiar to the Rocky Mountains; and the narcissus- 
flowered anemone of the European Alps. Going a 
little further we found some of the more character- 
istic American forms, such as the beautiful blue-flow- 
ered Mertensia alpina, a dwarf alpine form of Mer- 
tensia siberica, and perhaps the most lovely plant of 
the genus; the pretty fringed grass of parnassus 
(Parnassia fimbriata); with peculiar species of the 
European genera, Aster, Cardamine, Astragalus, Del- 
phinum, Trifolium, Saxifraga, Sedum, Valeriana, 
Veronica, and Pedicularis ; with others of the Ameri- 


can genera, Phacelia, Chionophila, Mimulus, and Zy- 
gadenus; and hidden among the rocks the minute 
purple-flowered Primula augustifolia. What more 
especially interested me, however, was the number 
of identical British or European species. Such were 
the moss-campion, the Dryas octopetala, Sibbaldia 
procumbens, the rosewort (Sedum rhodiola), the Al- 
pine Veronica, and the Alpine chickweed, Lloydia 
serotina, a small liliaceous plant found on Snowden, 
and two saxifrages, Saxifraga nivalis and S. cernua, 
all found also in our Welsh or Scotch mountains ; 
and of European Alpines the pretty slaty-blue 
Swertia perennis which dotted the grassy slopes with 
its delicate flowers, the Alpine Astragalus, the Arctic 
willow, severel saxifrages and gentians, and some 
other species characteristic of the flora of the Alps. 

The next day, after sleeping at a miner’s cabin 
situated at the head of the main valley at about 12,- 
500 feet elevation, we ascended to the top of Gray’s 
Peak, which is 14,250 feet high, and met with many 
other interesting plants. The little Eritrichium na- 
num, a minute but intensely blue forget-me-not, was 
found growing in the midst of clumps of moss-cam- 
pion ; the Gentiana tenella and Campanula uniflora 
of the Arctic regions were also found at about 13,000 
feet elevation; with the British Alpine penny-cress, 
the yellow Iceland poppy, the two-flowered sand- 
wort, the Alpine arnica, the snowy buttercup, and 
other truly Arctic plants. Along with these werea 
few American alpine types, such as Eriogonums, Cas- 
tilleias, and several composites. Near the summit of 
the mountain there were alternate upward-sloping 
bands of loose rock-débris and short turf, the latter 
gay with pretty yellow flowers. On examination 
these were found to consist of a potentilla and a saxi- 
frage, whose flowers, resting close on the ground, 
were so much alike in form and color that at a short 
distance they appeared identical. The intermixture 
of two very distinct species of flowers, colored and 
shaped alike and flowering at the same time, is very 
uncommon, because it would interfere with regular 
cross-fertilization by insects. In this high and ex- 
posed situation, however, where the flowering season 
is very short and insects very scarce, the combina- 
tion of two species of flowers may lead to a more 
conspicuous display, and be more attractive to what- 
ever insects may visit such great altitudes ; while with 
plants of such distinct families, the intermixture of 
the pollen would lead to no evil result, since each 
would be totally inert on the stigma of the flower of 
theother kind. The two species appear to be Saxi- 
fraga chrysantha, and Potentilla dissecta. 

(To be Continued ) 


Tue object of all our study is not knowledge, but 
wisdom, and we move but to dwindling ends if we 
search out all the secrets of matter and forget the se- 
crets of the spirit. The great round of studies which 
make up the university, its libraries, and laboratories, 
the accumulation of the past and the discovery of the 
future,—these are each and all but the scaffolding by 
which the race rises to those conceptions of the di- 
vine and the spiritual uttered and summed in its 
books of power.—7. 7. Williams. 
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THE ANGRY FATHER. 
THEON was one day reading in the Holy Scriptures, 
when he suddenly closed the book, and looked 
thoughtful and gloomy. 

Hillel perceived this, and said to the youth 
“What aileth thee? Why is thy countenance 
troubled ?” 

Theon answered: “In some places the Scriptures 
speak of the wrath of God, and in others he is called 
love. This appears to me strange and inconsistent.” 

The teacher calmly replied: “Should they not 
speak to man in human language? Is it not equally 
strange that they should attribute a human form to 
the Most High?” 

“By no means,” answered the youth, “That is 
figurative—but wrath—” 

Hillel interrupted him, and said : 

“ Listen to my story. There lived in Alexandria 
two fathers, wealthy merchants, who had two sons 
of the same age, and they sent them to Ephesus, on 
business connected with their traffic. Both these 
young men had been thoroughly instructed inthe 
religion of their fathers. 

“When they had sojourned for some time at 
Ephesus, they were dazzled by the splendor and the 
treasures of the city, and yielding to the allurements 
which beset them, they forsook the path of their 
fathers, and turned aside to idolatry, and worshipped 
in the temple of Diana. 

“ A friend at Ephesus wrote of this to Cleon, one 
of the two fathers at Alexandria. When Cleon had 
read the letter, he was troubled in his heart, and 
he was wroth with the youths. Thereupon he went 
to the other father, and told him of the apostacy of 
their sons, and of his grief thereat. 

* Bat the other father laughed, and said: ‘ If busi- 
ness do but prosper my son, I shall give myself little 
concern about his religion.’ 

“Then Cleon turned from him, and was still more 
wroth. 

“Now, which of these two fathers,” said Hillel to 
the youth, “ dost thou consider as the wiser and bet- 
ter?” 

“ He who was wroth,” answered Theon. 

“And which,” asked the proprietor, ‘‘ was the 
kinder father?” 

“ He who was wroth,” again answered the youth. 

“Was Cleon wroth with his son?” asked Hillel. 

And Theon replied : “ Not with his son, but with 
his backsliding and apostacy.” 

“And what,” asked the teacher, “ thinkest thou is 
the cause of such displeasure against evil? ” 

“ The sacred love of truth,” answered his disciple. 

“Behold thou, my son,” said the old man, “ if 
thou canst now think divinely of that which is di- 
vine, the human expression will no longer offend 
thee.”-—From the German. 


Let us resolve, first, to cultivate the grace of 
silence; second, to deem all fault-finding that does 
no good a sin, and to resolve, when we are ourselves 
happy, not to poison the atmosphere of our neighbors 
by calling upon them to remark every painful and 
disagreeable feature in their daily life; third, to prac- 
tice the grace and virtue of praise—The Lutheran. 





FRIENDS’ MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 


CrRcULARS have been sent out by the “ Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation of Friends,” of this city, giving its financial state- 
ment for the year 1891, and also explaining its system of 
operation. The meetings are held in the Committee Room at 
Race Street meeting-house on the first and third Sixth-day 
evenings of each month. In this Association, by the pay- 
ment of an entrance fee (proportioned to the age) and 15 
cents weekly ($7.80 in the course of the year), a person 
secures five dollars per week in case of sickness (unless it 
should continue 52 weeks. after which it will be three 
dollars per week), and in the event of death fifty dollars 
is paid towards the funeral expenses. This payment is not 
alone due tothose who may require such assistance, but it 
is the right of all, thus making no unjust discrimination. 
Persons of either sex are admitted to membership. The 
circular says: 

“We would urge that this is, as its name indicates, a 
mutual aid, and that every member is aiding every other 
member in providing for possible contingencies; and it is 
far better to assist persons to help themselves than to en- 
courage a dependence on others. The larger the member- 
ship of organizations of this kind, and the greater their 
accumulated funds, the more effectual they are. We there- 
fore call on our young Friends especially to come forward 
and join our ranks whilst their entrance fee will be less 
than it will be later in life. Youth has no sure guarantee 
against sickness and death.” 

The Society has now been in operation twenty-on 
years. Its total receipts have been $20,644.24, and it has 
paid out, for sick benefits, $8,364.50, for death benefits 
$1,200, and for expenses $2,061.51, (this item being less 
than $100 a year), leaving assets of the Association $9,018.- 
23. The number of members, First month 1, 1892, was 
132, of whom 14 were in arrears; 11 new ones had been 
admitted during the year, 3 had died, and 1 had been 
dropped for non-payment of dues. The amount paid out 
during the year was $1,151.00, being $1,001.00 for sick 
benefits, (to 21 members), and $150 for funerals. The re- 
ceipts of the year were: from dues, $1,080.18; interest on 
investments $517,50, interests on deposits $5.67. The assets 
invested are now $8,637.50. 

The officers are: President, Walker Watson; vice-presi- 
dent, Howard Buzby; treasurer, Thompson Shourds , 
secretary, Ellwood Heacock ; assistant secretary, Sarah T. 
Price; trustees of funds, Richard Moore, Charles E. Thomas, 
Samuel S. Ash. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


OuR readers who are interested in the work for the In- 
dians and colored people are familiar with the valuable 
work of General 8S. C. Armstrong, the Principal of the 
great Institute at Hampton, Va., and also know, no doubt. 
that he suffered a stroke of paralysis, while at Boston, some 
time ago. The Southern Workman for Second month says 
* We are happy to say that since General Armstrong's 
return home to Hampton, he has continued to gain, slowly 
but quite as much as could be expected. He sits up a lit- 
tle while almost every day, has taken a few steps—with 
support—and begins to have some feeling in the fingers of 
the paralyzed hand though no power of motion in it yet 
His appetite is good and the occasional attacks of indi 
gestion, the first of which in Boston affected him so se- 
riously, have grown rare and every one lighter than the 
last. He sleeps better than he has done for years, sleeping 
for seven or eight hours on a stretch every night, without 
any sedative. His mind continues perfectly clear, he listens 
to reading and is interested to know all that goes on in the 
school ; but, of course is kept as far as possible from atten 
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tion to business matters. He is brave and patient as from 
the first; no complaining word has ever escaped his lips, 
though he faces the possibilities and has made up his mind 
to “a year off’ from active participation in his own work. 

—Seventeen mummies in the Imperial Museum of Ber- 
lin were found by a committee of archeologists to be re- 
cent fabrications of Alexandrian dealers in antiquities. 
The museum had paid $200,000 for these forgeries.— Albany 
Express. 

—In Great Britain penny banks have been connected 
with the public schools in the hope that the children will 
deposit therein the penny that was formerly paid for each 
week’s tuition. In Belgium, which has 600,000 primary 
pupils, 170,000 of these have deposited in all more than 
$500,000. 

-The announcement comes from St. Paul‘that elec- 
tricity is to be tried as the motive power in a large flour 
mill to be erected in that city, and, though its introduc- 
tion by a concern may not revolutionize the business as is 
predicted, or, at any rate, very soon, it cannot fail to be 
an important innovation if it proves a success. A practical 
miller of thirty years’ experience is said to be behind the 
scheme for its employment, declaring, after thirteen 
months of experimenting with the electric current, that 
he is thoroughly convinced of its cheapness and its practi- 
cability.— Providence Journal. 

—Albert Edelmann, a Polish inventor, offers a scheme to 
manufacture coal which he pronounces superior in its re- 
sults to either bituminous or anthracite coal, to which the 
world has been so long accustomed to look for its chief sup- 
ply of fuel. Mr. Edelmann claims for his invention that it 
will enable him to manufacture his coal at a cost of only 
one dollar per ton. Besides the exceeding cheapness of the 
new article, Mr. Edelmann claims for it the merit of being 
absolutely odorless and capable of being burned without 
smoke, and of being consumed so utterly that it leaves but 
one per cent. of ashes.— Boston Journal. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

It was ascertained in New York, last week, that a large 
number of immigrants who had arrived at that port by the 
steamship Massillia, mostly Russian Jews, were afflicted 
with typhus fever. Immediate steps were taken by the 
Health authorities to search out all cases, and they have 
been either isolated, or sent to the hospital islands in New 
York Bay. 


f Iv is now announced that the Louisiana Lottery will be 


removed to the City of Mexico, and that the purpose of 


doing this is the reason why it has relinquished its efforts 
to secure a renewal of its charter in Louisiana. 

A REMARKABLY brilliant aurora was seen in the north- 
ern sky, in the region of this city, and at widely distant 
points, in this country and Europe, on the evening of the 
13th inst. It began about 6.57, and ended about 7.33. Its 
altitude was 40 degrees above the horizon. It was marked 
by an unusual volume of rose color, which changed posi- 
hon, and increased and diminished in size. There was 
also, in the morning of the same day, about five o'clock, a 
similar aurora, but this was less generally observed 


IT was announced last week thatthe Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company has leased the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, and the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and had 
formed “amicable relations” with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna, and Western Railroad. These four roads have the 
distribution of nearly three-fourths of the anthracite coal 
supply. It is stated by President McLeod, of the Reading, 
that prices of coal will not be higher than now, except 
where a “long haul” makes it necessary. Heretofore 


oe 


anthracite coal has been sold more cheaply, in proportion 
to distance, away from Pennsylvania than it has near the 
mines,and great quantities of coal have for years been 
mined at little or no profit. 


Accounts of the famine in Russia continue to be more 
and more distressing. Many districts, it now seems, will 
be depopulated, the ravages of typhus fever being added to 
those of cold and hunger, Active efforts are now making 
in this country, in different cities, to raise a relief 
fund, and some money has been sent forward. A ship is 
loading at New York, with food, and in this city the Ameri- 
can Line steamer Indiana will be loaded in a few days and 
dispatched for Russia. Our minister to St. Petersburg 
again telegraphs that time is of the utmost importance, as 
the supplies must be distributed before the roads break up 


NOTICES. 

*,* The third lecture of the course before the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, will be delivered by 
Dr. Benjamin Sharp, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
whose subject will be “A Summerin Greenland,” with 
lantern illustrations. 

The lecture will begin promptly at 8 o’clock, on the 
evening of Second month 26th, in the Cherry Street meet- 
ing house. Friends are cordially invited to be present. 

*.* Friends’ Library, Fifteenth and Race Sts., (Phila- 
delphia), is now open every week-day evening from 7.30 to 
to 9.30 o’clock, as a reading room. Friends, and thos 


associated with Friends, are cordially invited to use the 
many valuable books in the Library. 


*.* Friends’ Social Lyceum, Girard avenue meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Fourth-day evening, Second month 
24, at 8 o'clock. Alex. K. McClure, of the Philadelphia 
Times, will deliver an address on ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences 
of Abraham Lincoln.” <A general invitation is extended 

*.* A Temperance Conference, under the care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be 
held at Wilmington, Del., Friends’ meeting-house, on First- 
day, Second month 21, at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially in- 
vited. Jos. P. PALMER, Clerk. 


«* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance: 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue will be held on 
Sixth-day evening, Second month 26, 1892, at 8 o’clock. All 
are cordially invited. 


*.* The members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, living in West Philadelphia, and all others in- 
terested in the attendance of Friends’ meetings, are cor- 
dially invited (with their families) to attend a social meet- 
ing to be held in West Philadelphia meeting-house, corner 
35th street and Lancaster avenue, on Sixth-day, Second 
month 19, from 7.30 to 9.50 p. m 

The meeting will be under the care of the District Com 
mittees of the Standing Committee to Promote the Best In 
terests of our Members. 

*.* Carriages will meet Friends wishing to attend 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting. at Wrightstown, Second month 
25th, et Walton Station, (New Hope train), leaving 9th and 
Green sts., at 6.35 a. m., (and due at Walton at 7.53) 


* A Conference under the care of Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Westfield, N. J., Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day after- 
noon, Second month 21, 1892, at 2.30. All are cordially 
invited. ELWooD HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


*,*Quarterly meetings in Second month as follows: 
20. Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O. 
22. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
24. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
25. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
29. Canada Half-Year’s Meeting, Pickering, Ontario 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


ing strength.—Latlest U S, Government Food Report. 


THE QUAKERS, 
By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 
QUAKER pty pig mg 


English Boe $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 


y C. E. STEPHEN. 


LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 


&. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 
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(New Edition.) $1.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
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Highest of all in leaven- 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- Mad: 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a pound to 6 cts. a pound. 





Gold Dust 





Washing Powder 7% 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can he 2 he 
Has Done It. pF i TER Gone by mK’ 


der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than One 1203 Boltcn St rAY 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. Ant 


N. K. FAIRBANK & -CO., Sole Manufacturers, “© 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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